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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Ar the reception in the Tuileries on New Year’s Day the Em- 
peror Napoleon said to the Austrian Ambassador, “ I regret that 
our relations with your Government are not so good as they have 
been hitherto; but I beg you to assure the Emperor that my 
personal feelings towards him are not changed.” The words 
have had almost the effect of a declaration of war in the Gazette. 
They are supposed to be the threat preliminary; operations to 
cease with the words, should Austria succumb to the dictate of 
France, but otherwise to be followed up by action. In point 
of time the first effect of the words was to create a panic on 
the French Bourse, and some commotion in the English Stock 
Exchange ; our City, however, being rather less quick in its 
emotions, and arriving at a full appreciation of the grave import 
which the words bear more gradually. Indeed at first it was 
assumed that the report was nothing more than a stockjobbing 
fabrication; and even after the authenticity of the report was 
ascertained, some suspicion of the same kind still lingered. 

By this time the ominous sentence has had a still more ma- 
terial effect elsewhere. Already the whole of the Italian Penin- 
sula was in a state of increasing commotion. While the excite- 
ment in Lombardy is like that of 1848, it is described as being 
more serious, since the middle and working classes now go with the 
gentry. The Legations continue to be the scene of repeated commo- 
tion, which is not diminished by the report that France has proposed 
to withdraw her troops from Rome, if Austrian troops be with- 
drawn from Lombardy. The Government of Naples is avowing 
its fears by fresh military preparations, suddenly increasing its 
troops to the amount of 18,000 men. It is a fact of remarkable 
significanee, that Naples, which, during the Crimean war, was 
of course the ally of Russia as against the western powers, has 
just refused to grant the port of Brindisi as a coaling station for 
Russian steamers. The most despotic Government of Italy, 
therefore, rejects its quondam patron; and it is to be observed 
that Russia is repelled from a station the Adriatice—that gulf in 
which Austria has but recently been endeavouring to increase her 
naval strength. 

It is simply a matter of course that these preparations should 


| giments have been retained in the neighbourhood, under such 
| conditions as would render them available for instant reémbodi- 
| ment and service. Still the whole frontier of Austria at the 
present moment with one exception, is surrounded by influences 
| little favourable. 
| In the meanwhile the Austrian Government has begun in 
| earnest to execute its long promised manceuvre of ‘“‘ resuming cash 
By favour of ar- 

rangements with a newly combined Railway Company, in which 
| the Rothschilds are said to be powerful, the Austrian Govern- 
ment is to receive 1,000,000/. of silver in the middle of the pre- 
| sent month, 1,000,000/. next Autumn ; and these sums are to 
| be paid into the Bank, with further instalments of 600,000/. in 
| the next five years. This is the ‘‘ cash” part of the transaction. 
| The Government is also, to pay in 2,000,000/. of “Soil Eman- 
| cipation obligations,” and the Bank is to be authorised to issue 

10,000,000/. of one florin notes, which are to enjoy a particular 

privilege. By imperial decree the notes are to be received in 
| payment of dues to the Government, and of debts owing to any 
| persons, at the rate of 100 for 105 of the old “ conven- 
tional” currency. It is supposed that this order will give the 
new notes the preference ; but only of course at the cvst of re- 
ducing all debts throughout the kingdom by the amount «! 5 per 
cent. And the Government reserves to itself the right of de- 
manding from the Bank 2,000,000/. in new florin notes, should 
the sum be required, in return for the 2,000,000/. of silver to be 
paid in. This is called a “resumption of cash payments”! It 
exposes, for the hundredth time, the beggarly and embarrassed 
condition of the Austrian exchequer ; the Government having as 
little courage to relieve the resourees of the Empire from the 
bands of a restrictive tariff as it has to relieve itself from politi- 
cal complications by relaxing the political tariff. 





In Servia the revolution continues, we might almost say, ac- 
cording to routine. Prince Milosch has accepted the chieftain- 
ship once more offered to him by the revolutionary party, and 
not yet confirmed by the Porte. It is, however, supposed that 
the demands of the Porte for the appointment of a Kaimaikan, a 
sort of viceroy for the Turkish Government, will be got over 
without any difficulty to the ascendant party in the province ; 
and preparations are made in Belgrade for a solemn reinstate- 
ment of the old Prince. 

At Constantinople the Sultan is showing more lamentable signs 
of feebleness than we have yet witnessed. A mob of unpaid 
workingmen assailed him, not with threats, but with clamorous 
petitions to be paid ; and the descendant of the Caliphs was per- 
force compelled to listen and do justice. He has, however, been 
equally compelled to readmit the family in the Council, though 
Aali Pasha remains in power. In like way the Government per- 
severes in its attempts at financial reforms, despite the number 
of forged notes afloat, and the wholesale jobbing in the new loan. 


The main points in the Indian news are the operations in Oude, 
the exciting pursuit of Tantia Topee, and the death of Brigadier 
John Jacob. 

Lord Clyde, though greatly hampered by the interference 








find some response in the Sardinian kingdom. The Government 
of King Victor Emmanuel has been exerting itself according to 
its wont to repress any premature or undisciplined excess on the | 
part of the people, even in manifestations so harmless as shout- | 
ings at the theatre; but it is evident that stern measures are in 

preparation. The single fact that Garibaldi has been recalled | 
from Nice, to be consulted on the formation of a National Guard | 
or a Volunteer Corps, is in itself a sufficient sign that the caleu- 
lation aseribed to King Victor Emmanuel, of a definitive struggle | 


to begin next spring, is not likely to be very wrong in its antici- 
pation. 

The position of Austria, indeed, at the present moment is such 
as to render any warlike attempts on her part exceedingly inop- 
portune. No doubt she is able to command as large an army as | 
ever; and, as we have before mentioned, there is reason to sup- | 
pose that her force in Italy has been strengthened under cover of 
a very simple stratagem. Troops have been ‘ disbanded,” and | 
replaced by other regiments ; but the men of the disbanded re- ' 





of a Civil Commissioner with his plans as a soldier, has suc- 
ceeded in accomplishing one section of his campaign: he has 
taken Amethie and Shunkerpore, defeated Bainie Madhoo, split 


| up the insurgent bodies into small parties, and has thus cleared 


those districts of Oude included between the Goomtee and the 
Ganges. Thus he has been enabled to carry his own force to 
Lucknow, and send Sir Hope Grant once more across the Goom- 


tee. But one part of the plan has failed. It was intended to 


| prevent any rebels in the north-west from going south. For this 


purpose columns were moved up towards the Goomtee from 
Futtehghur, and down its left bank from Rohileund, But, either 
for want of vigilance or want of force, our officers have allowed 
Nana Sahib to cross the Goomtee, slip between their columns and 
enter the Doab at some point between Cawnpore and Futtehghur. 
This daring movement, which places Nana Sahib in temporary 
command of the Grand Trunk Road, in rear of our forces in 
Oude, and opens to him the gates of Central India, will probably 
delay the execution of Lord Clyde's plans against the rebels ia 
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the north-west. Nana Sahib will have to be looked after, fol- 
lowed, fronted, flanked, and chased like Tantia Topee, im order 
to keep him out of the Deccan. As it is he can either try to re- 
yolutionize Gwalior, or pour down upon our stations in the Doab. 

The chase after Tantia Topee reads like aromance. He seems 
to slip from his pursuers like an eel. As he plunders all places 
in his line of march, he is a terror to the country people, and at 
one period his proximity to Baroda threw the Bombay Presidency 
into a state of panic. There was no real cause for alarm. A 
handfal of infantry, mounted for speed upon camels, first over- 
took and thrashed him. ‘Then Brigadicr Parke, with a few 
squadrons of horse and a hundred Highlanders, covering 241 
miles in nine days, caught him near little Odeypore, and thrashed 
him again, though the odds were four to one in his favour. He 
is not yet caught, but turned from the great towns of Guzerat, 
he will be compelled to take refuge in a wild country, and per- 

* haps to meet the fate of the Pindarce chief—the tiger’s maw. 

The death of John Jacob is a national calamity, and will be 
lamented by true soldiers and good patriots throughout India. 

By degrees the real character of the Phoenix conspiracy in 
Ireland is developing itself through the reports of the examina- 
tions and collateral information. ‘Iwo of the approvers seem to 
be persons whose testimony is decidedly strong. They are young 
attorney’s clerks ; one of them is a person for whom, since the 
arrest, the friends of the accused have expressed a very lively 
sympathy. A Clonmel paper gives from private sources one of 
the principal objects of the Phonix Society, which was to collect 
asum for the defence of prisoners, the confederacy being also 
bound to intimidate witnesses or jurors. Without anticipating 
the result of the trials, we may ayow the confirmed impression 
that the secret societies which have existed throughout many 
Trish towns in all probability owe their origin to Hiberno-Ame- 
rican agitators, who were endeavouring to revive the rovolution- 
ary agitation of 1848. We have already mentioned that the 
design was openly avowed in America, some time since, by Irish- 
men whose truckling to the supposed prejudices of the people in 
the States has by no means ingratiated the Americans. It is 
clear, however, that in their own island they have been able to 
rouse some sort of romantic aspiration amongst the middle class 
youth representing the ‘‘ Young Ireland.” Unluckily, the “ seven 
centuries of wrong” have left behind them consolidated prejudices 
which a quarter of a century of right treatment cannot be ex- 

ted to remove. ‘There appears, too, to be something in the 
Celtic character which decidedly inclines it to conspiracy. In 
Ireland, it is the conspiracy of a party against society; in other 
countries, it has been the conspiracy of oflice-holders against the 
public ; and the propensity, at present, takes the comparatively 
mild shape in Ireland of passively watching the prosecution of 
the accused without voluntecring any information that could 
assist a conviction. Government seems to be left to do the best 
it can. The evidence, however, undoubtedly shows the existence 
of the society, the administration of illegal oaths, drilling, ma- 
nufacture of pikes, and other lawless objects. The excessive 
folly of the design would scarcely have rendered it less a 
nuisance if it had been permitted to develop itself and come into 
active operation; the prompt measures which have been taken 
have effectually thwarted the laughable conspirators in this ‘“ at- 
tempt ” to establish a nuisance. 


The judgment of Mr. Commissioner Goulburn forms another 
chapter in that history of which Davidson and Gordon’s bank- 
ruptcy is only an episode. We are well aware that our journal 
has in times past been thought unduly severe in pointing out the 
true character of the relation which the house of Overend, Gur- 
ney and Co. had to the strange transactions of the bankrupts 
and their allies in business, The Commissioner has reeapitulated 
the heads of the case immediately before him, and he has de- 
scribed Mr. Chapman’s position. That gentleman, he said, has 
been an accessory after the fact to a most gross and wicked fraud, 
The condemnation appears to us in some respects too sweeping. 
There cannot be the slightest doubt that motives of justice, and 
even of kindness to innocent persons, restrained Mr. Chapman 
and his partner Mr. Gurney from enforcing the rigid principles 
of commerce and of law. Regard for the loss of 370,000/. was 
most probably, nay most certainly, mingled with a further re- 
gard for still vaster sums, involving the welfare and perhaps the 
existence of hundreds of persons whose sole defence became th 
discretion and even the passiveness of Mr. Gurney and Mr. 
Chapman. The case, however, requires more deliberate con- 
sideration. In the mean while it is well for the publie that, 
whatever allowances may be made for men under such gigantic 
difficulties, a judge in Bankruptcy should distinctly pronounce 
his opinion as to the precise nature of the conduct into which 
they had been led. 











Chr Gantt. 


New Year’s Day was marked at Windsor Castle with the customary act 
of regal benevolence. Her Majesty 
Wales, and the royal children went to the Ridinghouse and were present 
during the distribution of food and clothing supplied by her Majesty to 
seven hundred persons. The Queen called upon the Duchess of Kent: 
the Prince Consort, the Duke of Cambridge, the Prince of Wales, and 
the Prince of Leiningen, went out shooting. In the evening, after din- 
ner, her Majesty gave a performance of choral music in St. George's 
Hall, to a large circle of conspicuous persons. 

The Prince of Wales was invested with the insignia of the order of the 
Golden Fleece, on Monday, in the presence of Seiior Isturitz, the Spanish 
Minister 

The list of guests at Windsor Castle includes the names of the Prince of 
Wales, the Duke, Duchess, and Princess Mary of Cambridge, the Prince 
and Princess of Leiningen, Seftor Isturitz, the Earl of Malmesbury, the 
Duke and Duchess of Wellington, Lord and Lady Palmerston, Lord and 
Lady Hardinge, the Honourable Frederick Brace, Sir William and Lady 
Codrington, and Sir Charles Eastlake, 


Che Airtropolis. 
THE CITY CHURCHES. 

Attention has been recalled, by the course which Dr. Tait has adopted, 
to the condition of the city churches destitute of congregations. In 
November he addressed certain formal inquiries to the city incumbents 
with a view to determine his future line of action. These replies hay: 
been sent in, and some of them show a very peculiar state of things. 

‘* The Reverend J, Charlesworth, rector of the joint parishes of St. Mil- 
dred’s Bread Street, and St. Margaret, Moses, replies in answer to the 
Bishop's interrogatories that the largest attendance at any of his church 
services is ten, that his net income is 2202. a year, and that the population is 
258. The Reverend J. C. Minchin, rector of the joint parishes of St. Mil- 
dred, Poultry, and St. Mary’s Colechurch, reports that the largest atten- 
dance at his services is thirty, his net income 280/., and the population 500. 
The Reverend Thomas Darling, rector of St. Michael, Paternoster Royal, 
and St. Martin, Vintry, reports that his largest attendance is twenty-five, 
his net income 2402, ; population 430, The Reverend Dr. Kynaston, High 
Master of St. Paul’s School, reports that the attendance at the joint parishes 
of St. Nicholas, Coleabbey, and St. Nicholas, Olave, of which he is th: 
Rector, is thirty, his income 263/., with a house in good repair; population 
592. The Reverend Charles Mackenzie, rector of the joint parishes of St. 
Benet’s Gracechurch Street, and St. Leonard's, Eastcheap, of which he is 
rector, is forty-eight, net income 287 ; population 300. ‘The Reverend Dr. 
Stebbing, rector of St. Mary, Somerset, and St. Mary, Mounthaw, reports 
that his largest attendance is forty, net income 2450/. ; population unknown. 
The Reverend Thomas Jones, rector of Allhallows, Lombard Street, reports 
that his largest attendance is fifty, hie net income 396/. ; population 456. 
The Reverend F. J. Stainforth, incumbent of Allhallows, Staining, reports 
that his largest attendance is fifty, net income 800/.; population 500. 
Many more instances of the same sort might be given from the official re- 
turns, and in some cases there is an attendance of 100 or 150 persons wher 
the income of the incumbent is upwards of 1000/7. a year.”’ 

The Fellows of Sion Gollege held a meeting on Tuesday to come to 
some conclusion on this subject; but it was private. It is understood 
that the opinions of the incumbents will be collected and arranged for 
presentation to the Bishop of London. 





A dense fog hung over the metropolis on Sunday ; but it did not pre- 
vent the gathering of very large congregations both at St. Paul's and 
Westminster Abbey. Resumed at the latter after a five months’ suspen- 
sion, the special services attracted even greater crowds than at their ini- 
tiation. It is estimated that one sixth were working men ; the rest are 
classed as “ regular a There were also special services by 
church clergy at Exeter Hall, and by dissenting ministers at St. James’s 
Hall. 

Many letters have appeared in the papers in reference to the stat: 
of our homeless poor. Lord Ebury is one of the writers. He is glad 
attention has been called to the subject, but he only sees in it a gal- 
yanized effort to remove an evil which can only be combated by the reli- 
gious principle. London is worse off in point of spiritual instruction 
than any other part of the kingdom. 

‘* Give me the present arrangements in London for the spiritual oversight 
of its people unimproved, and I will undertake to fill all your penitentiaries, 
eos adn refuges, and reformatories to overtiowing to the end of time. 
and corrupt half the country besides. All these institutions are most neces- 
sary to stem the tide with which we are contending ; but if we are ever to 
make a real impression it is to the source that we must mount. We mus‘ 
endeavour not only to cure but to prevent,—not by an occasional outburst 
of benevolent feeling, but by some settled and businesslike plan; and, un- 
less some one can show a more businesslike method than the extension of 
the parochial system free from disguised Romanism,—until the masses of 
our metropolis are brought within the possibility of spiritual oversight,- 
those who are members of the Church of England, at least, are bound te 
give it their hearty and persevering support. With it will come all the ap- 
pliances requisite to meet the terrible exigencies of poverty and destitution 


| which now seem almost overwhelming.”* 


In a New Year’s address to his parishioners the Reverend Thomas 
Dale, viear of St. Pancras, intimates his intention of resigning his cure, 


| and retiring from a sphere of duty to which he daily feels himself be- 


| 
| 





coming more unequal, 

Marylebone has accepted, with muek apparent thankfulness, Mr. 
Gurney’s “noble offer’ to endow the parish with twelve drinking foun- 
tains. They are to be maintained in perpetuity at his cost, and lighted 
at the expense of the parish. The first four will be set up in the Regent 
Circus, Oxford Street ; Edgeware Road, opposite Chapel Street ; Mary- 
lebone Road, Trinity Church; and at the end of Upper Baker Strect, 
opposite the Clarence Gate. 





The Reverend John Davis, Ordinary of Newgate has presented a re- 
port to the Lord Mayor and Corporation on the alteration in the disci- 
pline of that prison. For two months the separate system has been 
adopted in the North side, and the expense is fully compensated by the 
beneficial effect it has had on the prisonere. Not only are prison offences 
diminished, but the prisoners take their punishment more to heart, and 
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i i , s ir temporal and 
benefit more from the care bestowed upon them by their 

qpiritual guides. [How long it takes to bri about proved amendments. 
We saw the separate system in full work in Glasgow Bridewell in 1840. 
It had been previously worked in America. It is now adopted in half 
Newgate. ] 


After a severe contest of two days a Church-rate has been refused at 
Woolwich by a majority of 702 to 601. One of the churchwardens voted 
against it. ‘The result is regarded as a triumph. 

In the Court of Bankruptey on Wednesday, Mr. Commissioner Goulburn, 
delivered judgment in the case of Davidson and Gordon, the distillers and 
colonial aud metal brokers. He recapitulated the manner in which the 
bankrupts had originally entered into trade under the firm of Sargant, Gor- 
don, and Co. ‘The firm failed in 1847, paying 2s. Gd. in the und to some 
creditors, and more to others. They resumed business in 1848, 50002. being 
the outside of their eapital,—how obtained does not appear ; and in the four 
subsequent years they had transactions successively to the amount of 
$2.000/., 270,000/., 500,000/., 598,0007., and of 492,000/. in the half of 1853. 
ir. Cole was a member of the firm of Johnson, Cole, and Co. He failed 
about the same time as Sargant, Gordon, and Co., and gave his creditors “‘a 
small dividend ’”’—* something.’ But he, too, soon began to deal in hun- 
dreds of thousands, and he became intimately connected with Gordon. The 
Commissioner determined that he could not give the bankrupts a certificate 
on the two grounds, that they did not surrender to the fiat, and that they 
were cognizant of the fraudulent character of the warrants. In commenting 
on Mr. Chapman's relation to the case, the Commissioner remarked that he 
was before the Court in a disadvantageous position, not being able to cross- 
examine witnesses Or bring forward evidence. He noted the fact that Mr. 
Chapman had concealed the interview of October 17. His attention had been 
drawn to something wrong in the warrants, by Gordon’s remonstrating with 
him for using them without Gordon’s assent. ‘* Mr. Chapman appears to 
have, subsequently to the 13th of October, taken advantage of Cole to get 
spelter at 15/. a ton, in order that the purchaser from him (Chapman) might 
not know of the fraud : this is one of the dirtiest parts of the transactions, 
Mr. Cole had been the tool of Mr. Chapman, and Mr, Chapman says to him 
* You must let me have at 15/. per ton that which would cost elsewhere | 
25/. per ton.” Cole, upon being asked whether he was in a position to make 
Mr. Chapman a present of 4000/., replied that he was, and that he did make 
him the present. I think this is a very unprecedented transaction ; it — 
to me to be what the French would eall petitesse, or what we should call 
petty larceny. I think it was avery shabby, shabby proceeding, to go to 
Cole and get out of this wretched man, a mere creature under his 
thumb, 4000/. I cannot understand how it is conceded throughout 
that Chapman could have committed himself to conceal this matter so 
long. He has been accused erroneously of issuing these warrants 
after he knew they were worthless. He stands acquitted of that charge, 
but it does not seem to have oceurred to him that he had been an accessory. 
A party who, knowing that a felony had been committed, lies by and con- 
ceals it, does his best to keep it from the public view and to allow the cul- 
prit to eseape—which Mr. Chapman clearly did—that man is an accessory 
after the fact, and may be indicted as such. He might have arrested Cole 
at the instant, but the point was that he might get out of it in the best way 
he could, and keep it secret, What Gordon says, and in which Mr. Chap- 
man does not contradict him, is this:—on the 13th of October Mr. Chap- 
man said to him, ‘ Keep this matter between ourselves; do not let it go 
forth.” Why so? In order that he may get out of it. Mr, Chapman did 
reduce the damage, but at what price? By doing that which he ought not 
for one moment to have thought of doing—by doing that which has placed 
a blot on his escocheon which no time can remove. Are we to have one of 
the first merchants in the City of London—a man first in reputation, keep- 
ing a matter of this sort to himself? ‘The magnitude of the sum,’ says 
Mr. Chapman, ‘and regard for our position, compelled us to thus act, 
which means regard for our own pockets. Mr. Chapman, has, therefore, 
been an accessory after the fact to a most gross and wicked fraud. Certiti- 
eates refused accordingly. It is intimated that the bankrupts intend to ap- 
peal from the judgment of the Court. 











\t the Central Criminal Court on Wednesday, Richard Roper, corn 
dealer of Greenwich was tried on a charge of arson. In this case, it will be | 
remembered Roper’s house was burned down and two of his children were 
burned within it. His wife, her monthly nurse, her baby, a servant, and 

r. Roper escaped. As some of the insured property had been removed, 
and as Mr. Roper claimed for the whole amount, suspicion arose. There 
was no evidence whatever to connect Roper with the fire beyond this fact. | 
The jury found him “not guilty’ greatly to the satisfaction of the au- 
dience. A charge for endeavouring to obtain money under false pretences | 
from the Fire Insurance Society was abandoned, and a verdict of not guilty 
taken, 


Lieutenant Higginson, charged with having assaulted Alderman Salo- 
mons in Lothbury, has been found guilty but recommended to mercy. 
Alderman Salomons said he had not the least ill-feeling towards the pri- | 


soner, and did not desire that he should be punished. All he songht was 

protection for the future. Mr, Baron Martin told the prisoner he had com- 
mitted a gross outrage, but that Mr. Salomons would be satistied if he would | 
declare that he would not commit a like offence again. Mr. Higginson gave | 
the required promise, and was bound in his own recognizances to keep the | 
peace. | 


A singular instance of delusion from the effects of a dream has occurred 
this week. Esther Griggs was charged at the Marylebone Police Court with 
the murder of her child. Sergeant Simmonds, ‘on duty in East Street, 
heard a woman erying, ‘ Oh save my children!” . He entered a house, and 
in an upper room found a women in her night-dress repeating the ery. In 
the meantime, an infant had been thrown from the window and fatally in- 

ured. The woman cried out, ‘* Where's my baby? Have they caught it?” 
Che woman had, she says, dreamed that the house was on™ fire, and had 
jumped up and thrown the baby through the window. The constables were | 
of opinion she would have thrown her two other children into the street had 
they not arrived so opportunely. No evidence was given to show any inten- 


tion to commit murder. Mr. Broughton, however, remanded the woman, 
remarking that it would be most dangerous to lay down the doctrine that, be- | 
‘ause a person was dreaming whilst committing an offence they were not | 
culpable. 

James Saunders, who enjoys the privilege of five other names, has been 


remanded on a charge of uttering a bill for 208/. 16s. with intent te defraud 
Mr. John Whitnee. In this case Saunders gave a billdrawn upon a farmer, 
and represented as having been received in payment for hay, to Mr. Whit- 
nee for goods to the amount of 60/. Whitnee was to give a check for the 
difference, Fortunately he discovered the fraud before he delivered the 
goods, and gave Saunders into custody. Among other charges brought 
against him was one by Mr. Hawkes, shopman to Colone! Colt. Under the 
name of de Goldsmid Saunders obtained possession of two rifles and four 
pistols, and then disappeared, | 





Another accident in a place of public amusement has oceurred ; anothér 
warning in addition to those in the Surrey Musie Hall and at the Victoria 
Theatre. The Christmas holiday feeling caused a throng to seck the Poly- 
technic, and the unusual weight brought to bear upon the galleries and 
staircases has necessarily involved much risk to the crowds of persons who day 
after day pass through them. On Monday night, it seems, that the Polytech- 
nic Institution was, as usual, filled with an anxious and interested crowd, 
and everything went well until about half-past ten o’clock, when, on reach- 
ing the landing leading to the upper gallery, the staircase gave way, and 
precipated to the ground a number of young people, the last to leave the 
upper part of the place. Fortunately, the lower stairs were not occupied, er , 
the results would have doubtless been more serious than they now ave. As it 
is, however, no less than eighteen persons have received very serious in- 
juries from violent contusions, fractures, and other injuries; while eleven 
others, less wounded, have been sent to their respective homes in cabs. 

As one of the children injured died subsequently, an inquest has been 
commenced under Mr, Wakley. As yet no evidence throwing light upon 
the cause of the disaster has been taken, and the inquiry has been ad- 
journed until next week. But it is stated that in repairmg the stone stair- 
case last summer, alterations were made which weakened the steps. It 
seems that the worn portions of the stones were eovered with open iron 
work. In fixing this the inner ends of the steps were eut; anda the whole 
weight of the staircase rested upon the ends of the steps inserted in the 
wall, they were unable to sustain the enormous pressure of the Christmas 
crowds, 

At an inquest on the body of a child burnt to death, Mr, Coroner Wakley 
remarked that most deaths from fire are cau mes Che remedy he 
suggests is, that the clothing of children, after having been washed, should 
be dipped in an anti-inflammable solution Were this simple and inexpen- 
sive measure adopted, it would save the | of 500 children in a year. 


edby 7 


During the fog on Sunday a train on the North Lendon Railway was 
thrown off the line by coming in contact with a heifer which had strayed 
from the neighbouring cattle folds. The engine and tender rolled down the 
embankment and two carriages were dragged after them. The passengers 
were of course very s&s viously Injpure d There was also ¢g it alarm on -the 
line, The down express from Fenchurch Street was due in two minutes. 
The guard ran back and placed fog siguals on the rails, and the telegraph 
was used to inform the next up station of the accident. These precautions 
were only taken just in time. [But why should there hav on any cause 


for apprehension from the ex pre The simple expedient of reporting the 
: | i 5 


line clear between station and station the use of the telegraph would 
have necessarily delayed the expr at the m above the accident, 
This disaster serves to illustrate the ¢ lieney of strictly enforcing the 
rule that ne train pass a station until the line is) rted clear.) 


} 


Vroviurial. 
rHE OXFORD MEMBERS 
The annual feast of ‘the Druids” at Oxford gives the members for 
that city a limited opportunity of talking to the Druidical section of their 
constituents on public affairs—limited, because by the rules they are re- 
stricted to the “ druidical circle.’ This year the dinner was given in the 
Town Hall: and the leading citizens of the city were present. Mr. Lang- 


ston, as Senior Member, oratorically took the lead. Having contrasted our 
brighter commercial prospects with the gloomy outlook of 1857-58, he 
| passed to the reform question. All partic wv now agrecd that this ques- 
tion ought to be fully and f uirly co red; and that “‘a large exten- 
sion of the suffrage"’ should be granted, so as to include many shut out 
in 1832, and meet the wants and wis of the people. Ile hinted ata 
10/7. franchise in counties ; the disfranchiscment of small constituencies, 
and the enfranchisement of larger be ghs; : pressed disapproval 
of Lord John Russell's proposal to augment the constituencies of small 


boroughs by additions of country voter In practice that ild not 
work well. 

Mr. Cardwell was of opinion that w: mld no longer (lA about re- 
form, without doing something satisfactory No better time could be 
chosen for this work than the present time, when the country is net ex- 
cited, nor indifferent, but prepared « fully and rationally to discuss 


and adopt honest and judicious proposals on the subject of reform. 
Any measure to be useful must be comprehensive, and sincerely designed 
to benefit the community. One test of sincerity will be this: are eduea- 
tion and intelligence to be the ground of the tranchisé A turther test 
will be the redistribution of seats. Cardwell was very guarded in 
his expressions, and only referred in very general terms to the details of 
any reform bill. 

** But this I say—that, if in the extensi f the franchise there be no ar- 
bitrary rule, but ‘a Sincere desire to make the fitness of the elector the cause 








of the selection, regardless of th political consequences to party or to class, 
if, in the redistribution of the seats, the des ») toremove manifest defects, 
to give power to the great combination of industry and intelli: genee, and te 
add strength to the institutions of t! mitry, the Bill, whether it eorres- 
pond with the details of the Bill of 1854 or di fromt , Will deserve to 
be considered an ample Bill and an h t Bill, ane me trom what 
quarter it may, I trust it will receive the dial and generous eonsidera- 
Nithout the walls of Par- 


tion of all independent persons both within a 
liament,”’ 


Another topic he handled was our national defences 
** | have had the honour of being associated with a number distin- 
| guished men in a commission which has been sitting di the autumn for 
the purpose of investigating this subje« It | occupies rroat deal of 
my time, and no subject has been more nearly pressed on my interest and 
attention. With regard to the foreign poli f thiseountry, I would ex- 
press what I think ought to be that policy In ancient times the sword 
manufacturers of Spain were wont t rave upon their sa * Do not 
draw me without reason: do not sheath me without honour,’ | partieipat 


of alarm have been excited 
I believe f] ength of 


not at all in any feelings of alarm, if { 
bservations that have been made 


by anv of the ot in 

this country can seareely be exaggerated; all that remains, 1 th is that 
that strength should be judiciously and care y emp! ild with 
a deadly instrument may overeon int who is ea ss of his fenes 
rhe great Lord Chatham delivered h inion on what he called ‘a mag- 
nanimous fear,’ which he said was the fear that the l vresou f thi 
country should fall below and become inadequate to the dem nd ho- 
nour of the country We live in times which ought to be m 
able to the nation, when the strength of the prescut 5 i 


some wonderful invention of the year following But to 
should t'sat be the strength and the source of power but to thi 
whose mechanical enterprise, knowledge, and skill are supreme au 
nations of the workl? Having referred to the substitution of 1) 
rifle for the musket, he said—* At this moment you have provided 


cient substitute for the navigation laws and naval impreasment 





id I wil 
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venture to say those institutions are like the ancient musket. They have 
had their day and are gone for ever, and the question we have to consider is 
whether we will move with the time, and be equal to any emergency that 
may arise. (Chcers.) I believe the world has never seen the spectacle 
which England would exhibit if any nation in the world, presuming on our 
powerlessness, thought fit to venture to insult us. But that is no reason 
why we should not endeavour to use the great means in our power to make 
prep rChecr which are consistent with the honour and interest of our 


country. heer's.) , 
In a meseeee view of 1858 Mr. Cardwell did not go into detail, 
and is reported to have ended abruptly— 


Two motions were made in the House of Commons, on two such occasions 
in 1858. One was confirmed by a majority of the House of Commons; the 
other met with a fate more satisfactory, beyond doubt, to those who resisted 
it than to those who thought it their duty to bring it forward and support 
it. The first overthrew a Government; the second a Minister. It was my 
duty to support them both—the one upsetting a Government which sat on 
my side of the House, the other overthrowing a Minister sitting on the 
opposite side in the House of Lords. [The right honourable gentleman 
made no further allusion to the famous Ellenborough debate, or to Lord 
Palmerston’s defeat, and, after a few general observations, he resumed his 
seat amid loud applause. } 


Mr. Bright has declined, with regret, an invitation to make a speech 
at Bristol, He acts under warning from his medical adviser. He can 
only attend one meeting, at Bradford on Tuesday week, before the ses- 
sion begins. 

A meeting was held at Dewsbury, to adopt a petition praying that it 
might return a member or members to Parliament. It was represented 
that this was a selfish proceeding. Would not the meeting petition in 
favour of the Bright programme? Thus urged, how could Dewsbury 
refuse? The resolutions were adopted which prayed for a rating fran- 
chise, ballot, readjustment of seats, and one for Dewsbury. 

A meeting at Durham did not adopt the Bright programme, but de- 
elared in favour of reform generally. The ballot was specifically asked 
for. Many leading citizens, and Mr. Atherton, one of the Members, 
were present. 

At a public dinner given by the Middleton folk in honour of the vete- 
ran Radical, Samuel Bamford, resolutions were passed intended to serve 
as the basis of a Reform Association. 





CHURCH MATTERS, 

The people of Sherborne have been somewhat scandalized by the pro- 
ceedings of their Vicar, the Reverend E. Harston. They think he tends 
to Tractarian Romanism. He places flowers and candlesticks on the 
altar ; he uses ecclesiastical processions ; he intones the service, and on 
Sundays and Christmas Day he uses a choral service; he turns towards 
the East at unusual times; and he gives the choir, in their surplices, 
precedence at communion. Of these matters the parishioners have com- 
plained in a memorial to Dr. Hamilton, Bishop of Salisbury ; and he has 
replied in a letter to the Vicar. He says that no reasonable man could 
maintain that ‘“‘ there is any immediate connection between the alleged 
practices and obedience to the Bishop of Rome.” He thinks the opposi- 
tion arises from a dislike of change, a conviction that changes should 
have the assent of law, a dread of unreality and outward forms. Taking 
these feelings into account, he orders that no more flowers be placed on 
the altar, because they give offence. He will give no order about can- 
dlesticks—-they have the sanction of law, but on introducing them the 
feelings of the congregation should be taken into account. As regards 
ecclesiastical processions, he states the rule of the diocess, but thinks the 
use of them at Sherborne exceptional. The charge of intoning is denied, 
and the Bishop gives no order. ‘The choral service, he recommends, 
should only be performed once on Sundays. The choir should not have 
precedence at the communion-table ; and Mr. Harston is to give up the 
practice of “‘ turning to the rail at unusual times.” 

Dr. Francis Close, Dean of Carlisle, recently addressed the Carlisle 
Total Abstinence Society in reprobation of the British mode of celebrating 
Christmas. 

To a Christian mind there is no single thing more painful than this fact 
—that those seasons which are observed by the great majority of our coun- 
men in commemoration of great gospel events, such as the birth of Christ, the 
resurréction Christ, and the descent of God’s Holy Spirit, are the seasons 
when the devil keeps high holiday, and when it seems to be an excuse—a 
thing taken for granted—that people should be drunk. Ask them why they 
go about reeling in drunkeness, and they tell you they are keeping Christ- 
mas. There was something to his mind perfectly painful in the news- 

pers of that morning [the 28th Sensis -neatlee calculated to strike 
the heart of the Christian, and send us all on our knees to pray to God to 


avert the judgment we deserved. The London newspapers devoted whole | 
columns and pages to descriptions of the special gee wicked- | 


nesses of the theatres. And, in connexion with this, he found that on the 
next morning, as usual, the police courts were thronged with persons 
charged with offences all arising from the same cause; but it was observed, 
he was glad to say, that at some of the police offices the numbers were not 
80 great as they generally were on these occasions. But what struck him 

in was, that the worthy magistrate sitting in the chair of justice let the 


offenders off more easily than usual, ‘* because they were keeping Christmas ! 


To his mind, if he had been in the magistrate’s place, he would have finedthem | 


double for being drunk on Christmas Day. Butit showed the vulgar notion, 
which had reached even the Bench itself, that was held as an excuse and a pal- 
liation for a man making a beast of himself, that he did it on a day which his 
fellow Christians kept in memory of the love of God to His crea- 
tures. The day before, at one of the low theatres on the south side of the 
Thames an alarm of fire was raised, and in consequence no less than fifteen 


rsons were killed. This was at a Christmas keeping theatre. And it was | 


remarkable that the persons killed were all youths, not one of whom was 
above twenty-one or twenty-two at the utmost, some of them much younger. 
It was what they called ‘* boxing-night,”’ and at a place where the per- 
formance was so popular, that they were obliged to have two audiences a 
day—an afternoon and an evening exhibition. Oh! that they could see 
the time when they would be obliged to have double services on religious 
subjects! This was indeed a painful and humbling event. God forbid 


that he should say that those poor thoughtless boys, many of them the dregs | 


of the population, had been visited by a special judgment. No; they were 
not to say that those on ‘‘ whom the Tower of Siloam fell were greater sin- 
ners’ than those who escaped. God's ways were not our ways; but the 
lesson this accident read to them all was, that if they knew better who were 


restrained from drunkenness, debauchery, and even from those doubtful | 


places of public amusement called theatres, which were in his humble 
judgment, the receptacles of vice of every description—let them not think 





a 
themselves better than others, but rather remember that God, by this 
fact, had put them under the solemn responsibility of doing all they coud 
to ape < people from doing these things—that if it was not for the 

of God which enabled them to restrain their passions, they should be juy 
like others. 

It has been announced that the Dean and Chapter of the Exeter (). 
thedral have resolved to hold Divine service on Sunday afternoons in thy 
nave, instead of in the choir of the cathedral. One of the members of 
the chapter, will, it is said, defray the whole of the cost of the alteratiog 
(upwards of 6007.) and when it is effected accommodation will be af 
forded for 1200 or 1300 persons. 


The Working Men’s College in Manchester held its first annual meet. 
ing in the Corn Exchange on Wednesday. Mr. 0. Heywood occupiej 
the chair. The Reverend Frederick Maurice and Mr. Thomas Hughg 
made instructive speeches, communicating their experiences as promoten 
of the college in London. Mr. Hughes humorously described how he 
had tried law lectures, and how he had found that law did not intereg 
working men. 

Then he discontinued his lectures on law, and the council cast about as t) 
what should be done with the loose hand. They saw that there is a featur 
in the life at the universities for which there was no equivalent at th 
Working Men’s College. At Oxford and Cambridge there are commoy 
rooms, a@ common hall, and a great deal of social life. So they opened, 
room where every evening tea was provided for the members ~ Tiked to 
avail themselves of it; and it was decreed that once a week Mr. Hughey 
should attend in that room and hold a sort of social tea meeting. It ha 
been very suesessful. Now the members meet in considerable number; 
some bring betanical and some geological specimens which they had found 
during the previous week, and they discuss — question under the sup 
The men of many different classes meet one another, and the general effect 
has been very much to bind the members together and to make them fee 
the truth and meaning of the work they are about. 


The Hertford Mercury contains a curious charge against the Marquis 
of Salisbury, Colonel of the Herts Militie. It is, that as Colonel of 
Militia he selected Hatfield as its head quarters; selected one of his 
own tenements as a storehouse ; and other tenements for sergeants ; and 
that as chairman of Quarter Sessions he consented to expend at the ex- 
pense of thg county 1341/. upon his own property, and to pay 250/. a 
year rent to himself for premises not worth more than 150/. 

Mr. Dagg, agent to the Marquis, puts a different construction on the 
facts. He says the house, taken as a store-house, brought in 44/. 10s, 
per annum, and that Lord Salisbury paid the tenants compensation for 

rd Salisbury at a cost of 145/. 4s. each; that the rental charged, 160/. 
for the ten, brings in 7 per cent without charging anything for land or 
the cost of removing old houses; and by the addition of 40/. for repairs, 
taxes, drill-ground, &c., he thus accounts for the 250/. 

The hop planters held a meeting at Faversham last week, in continua- 
tion of their movement to get rid of the duty. Major Munn presided 
The speakers were planters and enlarged on the inequality and unjust 
character of the tax. They were very enthusiastic. One gentleman ex- 
pressed the warmest sympathy with three respectable men now lying 
in gaol for non-payment of hop-duty, Another said he would make one 
to kneel at the foot of the throne and plead there the oppression and in- 
justice they suffered. They were not alarmed at free-trade. One said 
they were told that the repeal of the corn laws would ruin the 
farmer, but they all knew the result. He was convinced that they had 
nothing to fear from the growers of inferior hops either at home or 
abroad. 

The coal-miners at St. Helen’s held a large mecting on Saturday 
Their object was to consider the statements put forward by their em- 
ployers, in justification of reduced wages, showing, that the price of 
| food being considered the wages rate is the same as it was in 1854 
| The miners ask for weekly payments (they are paid at intervals now), 
higher wages, and nine hours’ work per day instead of twelve or thirteen 
| The meeting resolved to form an association. 

The Associated Trades—carpenters and joiners, stonemasons, brick- 
layers, plasterers, and painters, have a strong committee at work en- 
| deavouring to obtain ‘ta nine hours’ day of labour.” They want time 
| for mental and physicial relaxation. They think they could then do tea 
hours’ work in nine, especially as the kind of relaxation sought by 
| many would make them better workmen. 





| The following gentlemen have been elected by the ratepayers as mem- 
bers of the Mersey Docks and Harbour Board— 

‘** Ralph Brocklebank, Charles Turner, Robert Rankin, Joseph Hubback, 
J. A. Tobin, William Inman, steamship-agents; 8S. R. Graves, J. Farn- 
| worth, James Smith, Joseph Mondel, Halsal Segar, junior, Francis Shand, 
T. D. Anderson, Eyre Evans, William Langton, S. J. Arnold, Robert 
Ilutchinson, W. M. Moss, James Holme, gee of of Liverpool,) T. B. 
Forwood, H. K. Routhwaite, Francis Boult, John Lockett, and Charles 
M'Iver, steamship owner and agent for the Cunard Royal mail steamships.” 

All the members are residents or carry on business in Liverpool. A 
fourth *‘nominee member" has becn added to the three appointed last 
year, the gentlemen selected by the Mersey Commissioners to fill that 
position being Mr. Harold Littledale, Liverpool, merchant. 

The drinking fountain movement is extending. Mr. Robert Lang, 4 
Town Councillor of Bristol, has given 1002. towards the establishment of 
a fountain in that city. 

The Magistrates of Berkshire, sitting in Quarter Sessions at Reading, 
determined by 26 to 19 that it was expedient to close Abingdon gaol 
They hold that the one gaol at Reading is and ought to be sufficient for 
Berkshire. This will be a saving of 500/. a year. 


Two clerks in a Birmingham firm, Hands and Lawson, were suspected of 
embezzling the moneys of their employers. Hands was arrested. Dutton, 
| a detective was sent after Lawson. Dutton overtook him in the stree’: 
Finding himself pursued, Lawson drew a pistol, placed its muzzle against 
Dutton’s head and pulled the trigger. It missed tire. Before he could use 
a second Dutton had secured him. Letters found on Lawson show that !¢ 
intended to kill himself. 

A party of burglars have exccuted a daring robbery at Chatham. They 
scaled the boundary wall of the gun wharf, eluded the sentrics, broke inte 
the house of Mr. Jones, military storekeeper, smashed their way into his 


going out; that the ten houses taken for the sergeants were built by ’ 


office with crow bars, in search of 800/. in money, and 400/. in plate sup- | 
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posed to be there. They were disappointed. But they opened everything 
oop om iron chest whieh resisted a very severe attack. Their plunder 
was small. It is supposed that they were recently discharged convicts. 


Mr. Alfred Dowson, a young gentleman who had been acting for his 


brother and successor, whose extensive warehouses in Argyll Street were 
destroyed by fire. A gentleman informed me that he remembered Colin 
M‘Liver perfectly well as being a black-headed boy and very lively, He 
used to run about the workshops of the above-mentioned cabinet-makers. 
John M‘Liver was a steady well-behaved workman, and in point of intelli- 


brother as surgeon of the Norwich Dispensary, has lost his life in conse- | gence was rather superior to the general run of workmen, There is a gen- 
quence of a mistake. He drank tincture of aconite for tincture of orange | tleman in the city who was getting instructions in cabinet-making, and is 
} still alive, who told me that he worked at the same bench as John M‘Liver. 


peel, having misread the labels on the bottles. 

John Bolton, a prisoner at Canterbury, ; ‘ f 
treadwheel. He was oiling a part of the machinery not in motion. 
lid fell off his oil-can, and rolled under the wheel in motion. Bolton reck- 
lessly went after it, and his head was instantly crushed. A jury founda 
verdict of accidental death. 
IRELAND. 

The Nation has lately adopted a peculiar line of tactics in reference 
to the murderous attack on Mr. Nixon at Gweedore. It pretends that 


the Crown prosecutor of Donegal is in possession of the name of the as- | 
| 


sassin, and that he keeps it to himself—a name which if uttered would 
raise a shout of horror through the land. The Sepoy journalist demands 
the production of the “information of Bernard Heraghty,” and declares 
that it will demand it until it has dragged to light a story of mystery and 
murder without a parallel iu the pages of Sue or Dumas. 





In spite of the privacy maintained by the Belfast Stipendiary Magistrate 


| 





some interesting facts have oozed out respecting the approvers, whose testi- | 


mony will be used to convict the alleged conspirators. Mr. Rea fulfilled 
his - thee and withdrew from the case with a protest when he found that 
his clients were to be examined in the county gaol. The original inform- 
ant does not, and, it is said, will not appear. The case for the prosecution 
rests upon two witnesses, both prisoners, Hugh Carolan and John Kelly, 
both attorneys’ clerks. It is said that these two have been taken ‘“ because 
of the greater knowledge they possess of the character and operations of the 
society, and that had it been necessary, as many more of the prisoners as 
were thought proper were willing to sacrifice the safety of their confederates 
to their own. Carolan is one of the class whom every lodge seems to have 
considered it necessary to enrol amongst its members, because of the ac- 
quaintance they were supposed to possess with the law, and the best way of 
evading it. ‘The goods’ were, no doubt, got up under the direction of 
such gentlemen, so that they might appear at first sight as innocent as pos- 
sible; but though the articles of merchandise have vanished and are no- 
where to be found, the reputed author and the now informer knows their 
contents, and has not only embodied them in an information, but has added 
several important particulars respecting the transaction of business at meet- 
ings where the other prisoners were present, including the one so suddenly 
interrupted by the entrance of the police. The case of the other informer, 
John Kelly, lately a clerk in the office of the Messrs. Garrett, solicitors, is 
an illustration of how little is ay to get up a howl in certain news- 
papers against the Government. This is the young man on whom so much 
sympathy was lavished at the time of his arrest. The most pathetic de- 
scriptions were given of his being dragged, in the middle of the night of the 
12th of December, out of his bed, while he was labouring under consump- 
tion, and lodged within the cold walls of a prison, for what his coreligion- 
ists generally looked upon at most asa venial offence. One rumour after 
another was circulated of his rapidly declining health, and a fear was ex- 
pressed that he must soon fall a martyr to the hard-hearted cruelty and per- 
secution of the Government. Mr. Rea applied to have him admitte to 
bail, on the ground that he could not survive longer imprisonment. The result 
of the preliminary investigation is that Hughes, a 
in his own house on the night of Sunday, the 12th December, has been ad- 
witted to bail, to appear and take his trial at the assizes; and that of the 
fifteeen prisoners arrested in Mrs. M‘Key’s house fourteen have been return- 
ed for trial and bail refused. Carolan, the approver, is the fifteenth arrest- 
ed in the lodge, and Kelly, the other approver, completes the number.” 

Fresh arrests have taken place. In Belfast the police have seized Bernard 
Boyle, a publican. 
onl agreatcrowd. The Northern Whig says that such a spirit of distrust 
is awakened in Belfast that only unqualified success can justify measures 
exciting such a feeling. In Kilkenny a Mr. Hawe, proprietor of a leather- 
store has been arrested; and in Callan four persons, including a national 
school teacher. 

The Westmeath Independent, in its last issue, says that a number of ar- 
rests have besn made by the constabulary at Shannon Bridge of persons con- 
nected with a Phenix club sometime established in that locality. Arrests 
have also been made at Carrabeg in the same district.”’ 


SCOTLAND. 

A movement is on the tapis by which the present county Member, 

General Arbuthnott, retires, and cither Sir Thomas Gladstone of Fasque, 

or Sir John Forbes of Fettercairn, will succeed him. Two or three 

gentlemen of Liberal principles are spoken of as ready to stand should 
an opening occur.— Arbroath Guide. 

[This report has been positively denied by General Arbuthnot himself. } 


One of the shareholders of the Western Bank of Scotland resisted the 
recent call made by the liquidators, and raised the question of his legal 
liability. He had purchased the shares a few weeks before the bank stopped. 
His pleas were that by the loss of 25 per cent of capital before he purchased 
his shares, the company was ipso facto dissolved and non-existent; that he 
was induced to buy the shares by fraudulent representations, and that 
therefore the company cannot take advantage of the fraud. Lord Ordinary 
Kinloch has decided that these pleas are not sound, and that whatever 
other remedy he may have he is not entitled to resist the call. 


Mr. Donald Cameron ‘ Lochiel,” died recently, at Hampden House, in 
Bucks. His father was the *“‘ Lochiel” who, restored to his estates under 
the amnesty of 1784, married a daughter of Sir Ralph Abercromby. The 
late chief was their eldest son. He was born in 1796, and, entering the 
Guards, fonght with them at Waterloo. He retired from the service in 
1832, and afterwards married Lady Vere, youngest daughter of the Earl of 
Buckinghamshire. During the late years of famine he spent large sums in 
aid of his Highland crofters, remitted rents to a great amount, and reduced 
his rents generally. His noble treatment of his tenants and dependants 
made him beloved in the Highlands. His eldest son Donald, recently serv- 
ing with Lord Elgin, inherits the Scotch estates. George, the second son, 
takes by will the Hampden estate in Bucks. 

A Glasgow paper contains a letter from a correspondent, giving some ac- 
eount of Lord Clyde's father. ‘I observe in your paper of the 29th Decem- 
ber the death of Lord Clyde’s father. He was an apprentice to an eminent 
cabinet-maker, in Argyll Street, Glasgow, towards the end of the last cen- 
fay The gentleman to whom he was bound as an apprentice having died 
in 1800, John M‘Liver became a journeyman cabinet-maker to his master’s 





has been crushed to death by a | This gentleman lately wrote to the Isle of Mull, to make inquiry regarding 
The | his old rm Pap and received a letter from John himself, expressing many 


thanks for his kindness in inquiry after him. The same gentleman was in 
Gibson’s class in the Glasgow Grammar School with Lord Clyde, then 
standing simply ‘ Colin M‘Liver’ upon the roll of the class. His school- 
fellows, as is well known, invited Lord Clyde to a class dinner when he was 
in Glasgow, and his lordship attended, and spent a happy evening with 
them. It is rather singular; but it has never been explained how Lord 
Clyde did not visit his father in Mull, when he was so near his aged parent’s 
place of residence. It is said that Lord Clyde had been in the practice for 
many years of allowing his father an annuity of 30/., which the old man 
said was quite sufficient to keep him comfortable, and more than he had 
been accustomed to spend. Lord Clyde entered the army by the advice of 
his mother’s relations, who assisted him at that time. irs. M‘Liver’s 
maiden name was ‘ Campbell,’ and Lord Clyde assumed that name as being 
a more dignified military name than ‘ M‘Liver.’”’ 

A girl has been trampled to death at the Glasgow Theatre. Itseems that 
on Saturday great numbers attended the performances, which continued all 
day. The audiences rushed recklessly from the theatre, and in one case 


| knocked the girl down and trampled upon her until she was nearly dead. 


ulterer, who was arrested | 


She soon died. The passages in many of our theatres are too narrow, It is 


surprising that fatal results do not occur more often, 


Foreign aud Colonial. 


Sranct.—An unusual incident marked the annual reception at the 
Tuileries on New Year's Day. All the great officers of state, the Gene- 
rals, Admirals, Judges, Councillors, Prelates, and Diplomatists, were 
assembled, The ceremonies were conducted with an attention to eti- 
quette not to be surpassed in the oldest court in Europe. When the diplo- 
matic body approached, headed by the Papal Nuncio, the manner of his 
Imperial Majesty changed. He was cool to the Nuncio; but he pre- 
served the tone of compliment usual on such occasions, Then turning 
to M. Hubner, the Austrian Minister, with a manner that betrayed un- 
usual excitement he said- 

*T regret that our relations with your Government are not so good as 
they have been hitherto; but I beg you to assure the Emperor that my 
personal feelings towards him are not changed.” 

These words have caused a great sensation, At first they were bruited 
about as rumour. They have since been authoritatively reproduced by 
the Constitutionnel. As may be imagined they gave rise to alarm on the 
Bourse, a fall in the price of Rentes, and irritation in commercial circles, 
The Patrie, alluding to the report to the effect that dissensions 
are believed to exist between France and Austria, says, ‘‘ Weare au- 
thorized to state that no new circumstance justifies the rumour in 
question.” 

The Nord had previously remarked that the Emperor lately ordered a 
copy of General Blondel’s topographic album of the War in the Crimea 
to be presented to the Sovereigns of England, Russia, Prussia, Turkey, 


| Sardinia, and the Ix ype, but gave none to Austria, 


He was escorted to the police court by armed constables, | 





| 


A new Parisian journal, Le Memorial Diplomatique, said to be in 
Austrian interests, but evidently in the hands of French Imperial writers, 
came out with an article on the ‘‘ Chances of War,” but the writer there- 
of altogether repudiates the probability of war. He denies the existence 
of any Austro-Italian league, and considers the question of a rupture be- 
tween France and Austria as conclusively settled by the contradiction of 
the rumours on that subject published by the Monitew a short time ago, 
in which Austria was styled an “ally of France.” 

The Paris correspondent of the Morning Post, writing on Wednesday, 
says—“ M. de Hatzfeldt, Prussian Ambassador, will leave Paris imme- 
diately for Berlin. His Excellency will be away about fifteen days. 
His departure is not devoid of political interest.” 

It is reported that the Emperor desires to remove the body of Napo- 
leon to St. Denis, and the report gains some colour from the fact that a 
deerce has appeared, formally ordaining that the Cathedral of St. Denis 
shall be the burying place of the Emperors of the French. Jerome, the 
aged brother of Napoleon, and the Invalides are opposed to the project of 
removing the remains of their chief. 

An “Eye Witness” describes in the Times a phase of the Imperial 
régime in the Limousin for which Englishmen will be hardly prepared. 
The Protestant religion is recognized and the Protestant Ministers of 
France are paid by the State. There are, of course, Protestant 
chapels, and in Varis there are Protestant schools. In the de- 
partment of the Upper Vienne a different rule prevails. There twelve 
Protestant schools, which had existed for years, were suddenly 
suppressed in 1852 by the Academic Council consisting of the Bishop, 
three ecclesiastical nominees, and certain laymen. They found warrant 
for it in the “ Law d’Enseignement” passed in 1850. Since that time, 
determined not to be beaten, the schoolmasters have gone from house to 
house and have given lessons to the children of the house, the police as- 
siduously watching ready to pounce on them if a strange child were pre- 
sent. Recently, a regular schoolmaster, Touzan, and his wife, applied for 
permission to open schools, The Prefect refused to grant permission ; 
Touzan appealed to the Departmental Council, and this body confirmed 
and maintained the decision of the Prefect—“ for the sake of public 
morals’! At one time all the Protestant chapels were closed, but the 
Emperor looked into the matter himself, and ordered the prefect who had 
closed them to open them again. The Protestant schools have been 
closed in various other places in obedience to the reclamations of the 


; clergy. 


Staly.—The state of fecling in Lombardy is by no means improved. 
“ The exasperation extends to all classes, and the universal feeling seems 
to be that a crisis approaches.” There appears “a fixed conviction that 
between Austria and Piedmont matters can no longer go on upon the 
present footing, but that they have come to such a pass that one of the 
two Powers must attack the other, and that at no distant date.” Austria 
appears to feel this. She has reinforced her garrisons. The Archduke 
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has ordered apartments to be prepared in Mantua. General Giulay has 
summoned a council of war in Verona The Austrian troops are ordered 
to be very forbearing; and their i2mper will be tried, for provocations 
abound. in the Porta Fornarina way, on the 26th Dece mber, a soldier 

was seen smoking a cigar. He was ~ ae to throw it away. He 
refused, and some of the crowd struck him. A conflict ensued; the sol- 
dier and comrades who had rushed to aid him were in danger of being 
overpowered, when a patrol ran up with levelled bayonets and dispersed 
the crowd. 

Some superior Austrian officers wanted to set the veto at defiance, but 
were immediately accosted by some of the Barabbas—a cant term for | 
what they call “ gamins” at Paris—with the short but now well-known 
ery, “Chiabbasso il zigaro”! One or two resisted, when their cigars 
were taken out of their on uths, politely enough, it is true, but still by 
main force. Others obeyed in silence, ~ flung their cigars away. 
Four men, apparently artisans, entered the Café Cova, the largest caté 


in Milan, which faces one side of the Scala Theatre, and, seeing some | 


Austrian officers there, began uttering eries of ‘Death to the Aus- 
trians”! The officers left the café. 

The Dedats of ‘Thursday printed the following statements, derived from 
Milan under date January 1. 

“The new year has commenced in this city in a very singular manner, 
The Milanese themselves seem stupitied, and both people and garrison ap- 

r this morning to be asking ea ho th er if it we 

d searecly sounde d, when numerous bands began to perambulate the city, 
including in their songs all the cries of the Italian patriots—* Vive I’ It: lie}? 
* Vive Victor Emmanuel!’ ‘ Vivent les Trois Couleurs!’ At two o'clock in 
the morning the traflic was as animated «s in full day, and the uproar was 
80 great that sleep was altogether out of the question, = bands in passing 
before the military posts began instantly to hiss, when, extraordinary to 
state, the soldiers joined the party, and, instead of ie wing their sabres, 
cried in emulation, ‘Vive i'Italie!’ 1 myself observed a gro up of twelve 
officers in the Corso Francesco fraternize with a band of twenty persons, 
throw their caps into the air and ery, * Vivent les Italiens ‘ 

At Pavia an attempt has been made to burn a pe tee barrack and as- 
sassinate Rossi, the Commissary. ‘The walis of the town have been 
covered cyery morning with revolutionary inscriptions, and some of the 
shields bearing the Imperial arms fixed outside the public offices have 
been painted a tricolour in the night-time. 














The Archduke Maximillian has lest all popularity. No one notices | 
il 


him in the streets. The audience at La $ mt on their hats before he 


had'left the theatre. He has exiled Prince Porgia, one of his chamber- | 








lains, for not saluting him in treets. General Stadion said the other 
evening at the Du vot L hat in the present state of the Lombardo- 
Venetian kingdom it was « f no ] g recourse to imprisonment and 
shackles ; the question could only be solved on the field of battle at the 


cannon’s mouth. 
Among other symptoms of the state of affuirs it is noticed that G neral 


Garibaldi has been summoned by telegraph from Nice to Turin, and ques- 
tioned by the Government on two point 

** First, how, in case of war, he woy!d sct to work to organize and mobi- 
lise a national euard s ly, nd in what space of time he could 
raise bodi s of volunteers, so as 1 \ thousand men ready for the 


field’’ ? 


The we deed Naples has decreed an extraordinary 1] vy of 18,000 men, 
and there is great activity in his a Moreover, he has refused to 
permit the iene: is to hay coali t nat brindisi. It is said he 
spoke to this off. itothe Russian M { 

‘6 My veneration and friendship,”’ lt ‘ing, ** for the Emperor 
Alexander is as sincere as that which I felt for the Emperor Nich las, but 
as to policy the ease is different. Ll eannot explain to myself the tendencies 
of a Government which courts | nt, la x0 offers’ to join hands with 

les. These two things cannot subsist together. A station at Villafranea 


and a station at Brindisi are quile incompatible as regards the principle 
which they are supposed to represent.” 


Another report is that Franc ed her vwillingness to with- 
draw from Rome, providing the Austrians withdraw from the Legations, 


t 








and that Austria has refused. ‘The Pope is irritated against the French 
because they are fortifying Civita Vecchia. 

Russia.—The North j liser t} iestion of peace or war 
ipropos of the agit: ati on in Italy and the hostilities between the French 
and Austrian journals. The 7c is of o; hat the steckjobbers are 
at the hottom of it. There ‘is no real tive for war. , 

*€ The Italian question is not yet in a condition to render war indispen- 
sable to either Austrian or Sardinian policy. The organization of the 
Danubian Principalities {1 een ¢ by aconvention forming part of 
the treaty of Paris of 1856, and its y tion by either Turkey or Austria 
would be alike fatal to both As for t Britain, sinee the present 
Ministers have been in oflice, | in all questions of foreign 
policy a degree of disinterested: ‘ ity quite unusual for a long 
time past. The present British ¢ I therto systematically ab- 
stained from all interferenee with for polit nil this line of conduct 
has given univers: l satisfaction abroad ; i 1¢ that the Cabinet has many 

weighty affairs in hand, th tlen fy i requires its utmost atten- 
tion. Now, this disposition of the Enelish mit y with respect to ques- | 
tions of forcign po li y is, we think, » s1 t guarantee that England 
will not lightly ent r upon a war, and that she 1 id even be inclined to 
make concessions rather than t expend e tens of millions. If we turn 
to Prussia, we see that, during wal | -56, she showed a decided 
aversion to wars, either without an object, or solely to serve the ambitious 
views of some particular power. As for Austria, she did not declare war in 
1855 when she had fcur allies on her side; ; that some of these late 
friends might very probably assume a |} le attitude, Austrian policy 
would necessarily look out f me other iss France has n t yet had } 
breathing time, the late war. R . her side, being oceupicd 
with internal reforms, is not inclined { med intervention in questic ns of | 
foreign policy. We therefor: 0 proba y that the existing relations 
of Europe: an powers will be di ' kiss by unforseen events, such as 
politic al revolution ccommpanied by ¢ t cor tions,”’ 

By order of the Emperor, British subjects resident or trading in the 
Russian empire are entitled to enjoy all the immunities which are granted | 
to French, Greek, Belgian, and Duteh lpiig ts. 

G@reec?.—Mr. Gladstone has paid his visit to Greece and has re | 


turned again to Corfu. Ie vera " Athens on the 17th December. 
“ Happily” for him his Zante speech did not reach Athens until he had 
departed. Sir Thomas Wyse was his ent rtainer and introduced him to 
all the distinguished Greeks “except th oee ¢ f the Russian party.” He 
went to the Senate with Mr. F ‘inlay, and also tothe Lower House. ‘The 


walladream, Midnight | 


| troops are just emerging from the topes and cates, and in their 


a 

majority of distinguished Greeks who approached Mr. Gladstone ex. 

pressed themselves as decidedly opposed to the idea of annexing thy 

— Islands.” He attended a Ze Dewm on the 21st, in honour of the 

Queen’s birthday, and in the evening went to a dinner party at the P. 
lace, and “ had a long conversation with their Majesties. 

A telegraphic despatch from Corfu, December 30, says that “‘ Mr. Glad. 
stone has sent home his report, and expects instructions before the open. 
ing of the Ionian Parliament. If England refuses her consent to the 
union of the Ionian Republic with Greece, the representatives of the peo. 
ple will communicate the wish of the nation to the Powers which signgj 
| the Paris Treaty.” 


| ®eruia.—v ery little news has arrived from Servia; but that little jy 

important. An armed deputation has proceeded to Little Wallachia ty 
bring Milosch to Belgrade. Prince Alexander, on the recommendation 
| of the Sultan, has formally abdicated, thus relieving the Porte of a great 
| embarrassment, and has crossed the Danube into Austrian territory, 





| 


| The Austrians deny any intention of using the force, concentrated on the 
| frontier under Coronini, for any other purpose than that of protecting 
| their own provinces. There were no disturbances in Servia. 

| 


Spain.—it has been officially announced that the Spanish Govern. 
ment has been informed officially that complete satistaction will be 
granted to Spain for the exactions of which the Spaniards had been the 
victims at Tampico, in conformity with the dem: nds of the authorities 
of Cuba. 

In the Chamber of Deputies, M. Ulloa asked if the Government in- 
tended to reply to the statements of Mr. Buchanan in his Message re- 
specting Cuba. Marshal O’Donnell said that as the relations of Spain 
with the United States had been marked with the “ greatest cordiality,” 
he was surprised to see the passage referred to. 

‘In whatever circumstances the Spanish nation may find itself, it will in 
the future, as in the past, never be insensible to its honour, never will it 
| abandon the smallest portion of its territory—and a proposition having that 
tendency will always be considered by the Government as an insult to the 
Spanish people. The sentiment of nationality, which was supposed to be 
weakened, and which unhappily was slightly weakened, - fe sur intestine 
discords—this sentiment, the seurce of high deeds, and of generous and 
heroic inspirations, displays now new vigour, and is increasing in such a 
way that, whilst we will never be aggressive, and never aspire to dominate, 
we will never r allow any encroachment to be made on the inheritance left us 
| by our fathers,’ ° 
On the motion of M. Olozaga, the Chamber reso!ved, that it “ received 
| with satisfaction the declaration of the Minister of Foreig: Affairs and 

that it is disposed to give to the Government its con stant at in order 
to maintain the integrity of the Spanish dominions.” 


‘Sntia.—The Bombay mail arrived on Tuesday with advices to the 
9th December. The are full of interest. 
The most startling piece of intelligence is that Nana Sahib, eluding 
the British forces posted on the Goomtee, had crossed that river, marched 
| down to the Ganges, and passing over it, had on the 5th December en- 
| tered the Doab—his destination being Central India. Brigadier Show- 
ers moved out of Agra on the 7th to oppose him; but no intimation is 
given of the steps he took for that purpose. 

In other parts of Oude the military operations had been very success- 
ful. Having garrisoned Shunkerpore, Lord Clyde moved ¢ ff on the 18th 
November for Roy Bareilly. On the preceding day Brig Evelegh 
had started off in pursuit of that part of Bainic M. adh *s forces which 


tled towards the ( Ganges, w ith orders not to lose sight of the At Poor- 
wah he was joined by a detachment under Major Bulwer, “and he pei 
formed his task so well that he marked down the gat chief in the 
jungles of Daundickera. In the mean time Lord C! Was pressing on 
| by foreed marches, when on the 22d while at Khan p re he received the 


| report of Brigadier Evelegh. The tents were struck at once and the 
troops started forward at three in the afternoon, and on the 23d a june- 
tion with Evelegh was formed. Lord Clyde's army had thus marched 
| sixty-one miles im sixty hours. Yet knowing that the enemy was at 
| hand the men’s spirits rose, and they hailed with delight the prospect of 

battle. Mr, Russell thus describes the fight on the 24th. We must pre- 








| mise that Bainie Madhoo had again been summoned, and again allowed 
time. 

** The time given had run by. ‘ Give orders to the columis to advanee.’ 

‘ Skirmishers to the front.” Away went the Carabincers, saddle deep in the 

} corn, the Belooches on the left, and on their right the 23d, in skirmishing 

order, two and two, following, the rest of the troops in the disposition al- 


» wooded 





ready indicated. As we advanced the country became more den 


| and the arable lands more cultivated. The movement [was necessarily not 


very rapid, as it would have been impossible to keep the two columns pro- 
perly connected in such difficult ground had the men gone on continuously 
through stubble fields, cates of d: all, high grass, trees and patches of jungle, 
without reference to their front. Before us, through the openings in the 
topes, we see a dense belt of forest, beyond which there arises another belt 
ata distance, with a blucish haze between them. ‘The first is the girdle of 
Dhondia Kera and Buxar; the other is the wooded horizon, o1 
side of the Ganges, the course of which is indicated by the blue haze. 





country is more open fora few hundred yards up to a mass f low ju gle, im 
front of the belt of trees. Some twenty or thirty pufis of white smoke sud- 
denly dot the green of the jungle. The enemy are tiring on our cavalry 
vedettes. Some of the Carabincers reply, and then, by command, full back 
towards the front, with capering horses, excited by the fire, and form on 
the flanks. Lord Clyde, - is leading the infantry skirmishers, rides for- 
ward. The Belooches, the 23d, and the long line of infantry skirmishers 





double towards the jungle, and as they advance the line of a low intrench- 
ment is made manifest by asmart fire. ‘* Those are Sepoys inside the ditch 
—the scoundrels’! exclaims an Indian officer. a balls whistle 
sharply enough around the heads of the advance, an d the soft sand s soil of 
the tield is knocked up in all directions in little cloudy jets wh re the bul- 
lets strike. There is one solitary rising ground in tis tield, er -L ord 


Clyde, mounted on his tall white horse, dashes at once, and ~ dy on its tep he 
at once gets, in order to reconnoitre the enemy's position. He instantly 
receives a volley from the hidden enemy, of which he appears as conscious 

as if it were fired at Aldershott. But our skirmishers have advanced to the 
wall of the field, and their rifles soon abate the zeal of the Sepoys in the 
trench. ‘Bring u the guns!’ to one aide-de-c: a ‘Go te Colonel Eve- 
legh, Sir, and tell him to bring forward his right,’ to another. Now is the 
time to see the old soldier in his element; every sense alive, keen, ener 
getic, self-radiant, calm, and courteous. He directs eve ry movement, and 
points out the ground for the guns totake. We unlimber. Bang! bang! 
roar the enemy’s guns in anticipation, and the round shot, flying over the 
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heads of the advance with a harsh roar, strike into the earth behind. The 
answering voices are not long delayed. Gordon’s guns are opened on the 
tiny lines of smoke and on the great puffs from the batteries. Press on 
the advance.’ The chief gallops on to the skirmishers. The guns limber 
up. The musketry issharp on our right, mingled with the heavy reports 
of artillery. Clouds of dust rise near the bank of the river. ‘ They are 
flying! Up with the cavalry! The guns to the front.” Away in one great 
wave flash the Carabineers to our left, where we can see the enemy stream- 
ing down by the river banks towards the south. It is a dust storm. Ina 
few moments they are lost in the dense cloud which rises from their horses 
hoofs. Our men rush on through the ungle ; it is deserted by all but 
dead or dying men—‘ Double! double! bring up the infantry at once’! 

‘Ina few minutes more we are on the very banks of the river, which slope 
down sharply to the water. Where are the enemy? Stand on the beach at 


| dissolving Parliament. 


low water and see how far away a sort of rippling and wavering outline | 


marks the limit of the sands ; it will almost persuade you that it moves and 
lives. So we behold a shifting outline on the horizon on our right. It is 
the enemy, flying through the island rushes. ‘ Horse artillery and cavalry, 
after them!” Round come Bruce’s guns—dowr the bank they go—slap 
through the narrow ford, throwing tiny cascades from their wheels. Round 
came the storm of cavalry, native horse and a troop of Carabineers. ‘ Keep 
your men with the guns, sir, and on no account leave them,’ is the parting 
order of the Commander-in-Chief to the oflicer before they dash into the ford. 
To the commander of the native cavalry his orders are different, ‘ You are to 
stick to them to the last ; follow them close; don’t give up the pursuit till 
tomorrow!’ Away they go over the sand, through the bushes and tall grass, 
ind soon they, too, are lost in clouds of dust. The river spreads before us 
. wide expanse of sand, threaded by narrow streams at this side, with a 
wider current at the opposite side, where we can make out our cavalry from 
Futtehpore riding to intercept the fugitives who may escape by swimming. 
Close to us there is a long strip of sand covered with long grass and jungle, 
which seems to extends inlandwise for miles up the river. Theenemy have 
fled in that direction. We see their tumbrils on fire, or deserted. 
waggons are stuck fast in the quicksands. It is the work of a minute to 
plunder them. ‘The Commander-in-chief halts on the bank of the river, 
and with the Chief of the Stat! makes arrangements ‘for the pursuit and for 
the occupation of the place. One column on the right carried Dhondia 
Kera just as we reached Buxarghat, and the enemy fled on both flanks, aided 
by the tremendous ravines in escaping pursuit.” 

The action on the right is less minutely described. It is sufficient to 
say that, like their comrades on the left, the troops went straight at the 
enemy, pushed them from their position, and drove them in headlong 
flight. Bainie Madhoo fled to the south-east, that is down the Ganges. 
The other leader, Oomrao Singh, made his way upwards in the direction 
of Cawnpore. 

On the 26th, Lord Clyde marched to Poorwah ; on the 27th, to Bun- 
nee, on the Cawnpore road; and on the 28th he entered Lucknow. In 
the mean time, Sir Hope Grant had returned to the Goomtec, and had 
done execution on both banks of that river. 

Colonel Brind and Brigadier Troup had encountered and defeated 
bodies of rebels on the Rohilcund frontier, with very little loss on our 
side. Brind captured nine and Troup six guns. 

In the Gorruckpore district there had been a smart fight between a 
handful of Bengal Yeomanry Cavalry and a part of the Naval Brigade 
and a considerable force of the enemy. The latter were driven off, but 
could not be pursued until reinforcements arrived. 

Tantia Topee, whose speed is unrivalled, has made his way into 
Guzerat, and, when last heard of, seemed to be making for Rajpootana 
again. Prevented from carrying the war into the Deccan or Candeish, 
he first induced 1000 of Holkar’s Horse attached to Parke’s brigade to 
desert to him, and then hastened his steps from Nimar to the Nerbudda. 
There is some reason to believe he intended to plunder Broach and Ba- 
roda, and the wl of that part of the Bombay presidency was alarmed 
thereat. But Tantia Topee was not permitted to pursue his brigand 
career unchecked. A camel corps, that is, infantry mounted on camels, 
organized at Nusseerabad by Captain Barras, had come down to Mhow, 
and being reinforced, was ordered in pursuit. They arrived at Than on 
the 25th November. Tantia Topee had passed that place the day be- 
fore ; but the camel corps, under Major Sutherland, followed so rapidly, 
that they soon overtook the rear guard and cut it up severely. Tantia 
Topec, seeing he should be beaten in detail, drew up his men on a rugged 
range of high ground, and showed fight. The camel corps came up and 
dismounting prepared to attack the enemy. They could only reach him 
by one path, apparently commanded by guns; but they dashed up with- 
out hesitation, the rebel’s fired high, and after a few moments of resist- 
ance they fled in disorder to the Nerbudda, As he had no regular com- 


Their | 


independence of Parliament,” which enacts that, if a Minister resigns 
office and within one month accepts another, “ he shall not thereby va- 
cate his seat.” When the Macdonald Cabinet lately resigned, in conse- 
quence of an adverse vote on the seat of Government question, Mr. 
Brown and Mr. Dorion formed an Administration which lasted two days, 
and Mr. Macdonald, with most of his former colleagues, was restored to 
power, the Governor-General being of opinion that, in the circumstances 
of the province, he could not justifiably adopt the extreme measure of 
The Members of the Cartier-Macdonald Cabinet, 
to avoid an appeal to their constituents, exchanged offices, and each, 
after holding a new office for a day, returned to his former position in 
the Government. By their political opponents this was regarded as @ 
most discreditable manwuvre, and consequently several separate actions 
for penalties were brought against the Ministers who had not vacated 
their seats. These actions have now been decided by the Canadian 
Courts of Queen’s Bench and Common Pleas, and the learned Ju 

have unanimously held that “the accused parties had kept strictly 
within the letter of the law, and were therefore not liable to any penalty 
for its infraction.” 10 Chief Justice of the Queen’s Bench, Sir John 
Beverley Robinson, the Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, Mr. Draper, 
and the other Judges, founded their opinion upon the language of the 
statute, which declared that “ any person holding any of the offices 
named might resign his office, and if he did so within one month he 
should not thereby vacate his seat.” Sir John Robinson said “ the Court 
could not suffer itself to be influenced by any circumstances regarding 
the position of political partics in relation to these changes of office ” ; 
and Mr. Chief Justice Draper, a man whose learning and abilities would 











| do honour to any bench, observed 
“Tam far from thinking that it was contemplated that on a given day all 
the heads of departments should resign—that all their offices should be filled 
up by a new set of men, who, in their turn, should resign the next day 


and that the greater number of those who 

not to the identical offices which 
me of them resigning the offices last 
them, should again be appointed to the 
gnation; and that all these 
rys; and Lam still far from 
re them the language of the 


after their acceptance of office, 
had just resigned should return to offi 
they had previously held; and that 
taken, a day or to after accepting 

offices which they had held at their first re 
changes should take place within about ten d 
thinking that with that state of the facts bef 


1 






statute would have been what iti All that, however, is matter of indi- 
vidual opinion as to what the Legislature might or would have done,” 
The judgment has not satisfied the prosecuting parties, and they talk 
J ] ] ’ 
of appealing against it to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. 


Advices have been received from Sydney to the 11th, 
They do not contain any 


Gustralia. 


and from Melbourne to the 15th November 





political information of interest. ‘The labour-market was overstocked in 
| artisans, and many were unemployed. The production of gold showed 
| some diminution when compared with that of the previous year but still 
in 1858 the amount shipped was valued at 8,794,9207, Money was 
plentiful and paper easier. Commerce was sound, The Victorian As- 
sembly had carried a bill imp i duty of 10s gallon on imported 
spirits, and legalizing the distillation of spirits in the colony, 
Samaira.—The Legislature has been engaged in debating and pas~ 
sing measures to promote immigration, and in hotly contesting bills 
‘ease . 


missariat, Major Sutherland was compelled to halt, and give over the | 


task of hunting down the runaway to Brigadier Parke. This officer 
had, with a small force and two guns, come up at tremendous speed 
from Charwah in Nimar. He gained on the enemy daily, crossed the 
Nerbudda, and after marching 241 miles in nine days—a wonderful ex- 
ploit—he caught his foe near Chota Odeypore. Tantia Topee was posted 
on broken ground, and his front overlapped both flanks of Parke’s 
little force, all horsemen except 100 Highlanders. Placing these in the 
centre, he flanked them with cavalry, 8th Hussars and South Mahratta 
and Aden Horse ; and formed a reserve wholly of horsemen—2d Bombay 
Light Cavalry, some 8th Hussars, and Guzerattee Horse. 
tried to turn his flanks, but were defeated, and the enemy was driven 
from the ficld and pursued for miles. Tantia Topee was last heard of at 
Limree, en route, it is supposed, to Meywar or Rajpootana. Measures 
have been taken to follow, front, and flank him. 

It appears that he left a “ tail” behind him, consisting of the fugitives 
cut off at Korrai in October. 
Nagpore, and, it is supposed, intend to do mischief in the Deccan. There 
matters are not in a satisfactory state. The Rohillas are at their usual 
work, burning and plundering, and troops have been sent against them. 
The spirit of the infantry of the Hyderabad Contingent may be guessed 
from the fact that a Rohilla of that force recently shot Captain Hare 
while dining with his brother officers at Ellichpore. " He called upon the 
regiment to mutiny ; 
mitted him to es¢ ipe. 





the renowned commander of the Scinde Horse, died of brain fever on the 
6th December at Jacobabad. 

_ Ganada.—a remarkable and highly interesting trial has taken place 
in Canada, the defendants being Ministers of the Crown, which has so 
far resulted in a rule quite new to British constitutional practice. Two 
sessions ago a provincial statute was passed “‘ to provide for the better 


they did not comply with his appeal, but they per- | 


< . . =" | “Hf, B,” coolly asks Mr. Pratt to write a letter to Mrs. R., a form for 
The worst news from India, however, is that Brigadier John Jacob, | H. B,” coolly “ sh , 


The rebels | 


About 500 of these have penctrated into | 





enacting organic changes. ‘Thus a measure giving summary jurisdic- 
tion to justic itting at petty in all sof larceny where 
the value of th len pr unde ls., Was so steadily opposed 
| that on the question 1 the bill d there were 19 for and 19 against, 
The Speaker gave hi isting vote ior t motion on the ground that, 
under the circumstances it would be right to submit it to the Couneil, 


A bill regulatin the qu 





itions of clectors has been rendered less 
liberal than the government draught by the Assembly. Among other 
provisions it contains one imposing a stamp of ten shillings annually on 
the registration of y 1 
Wig Iln ns 
JULSTLIIAUL ONS, 

A correspondence between Lord Derby and Mr. Thomas Duncombe has 
been published, touching certain expressions | by the latter in a let- 
ter to Colonel Dickson. A Commi m of Inquiry sat to adjudicate 
upon a dispute between L onel Dickson. Mr. Dun- 


cognizance, that “ the com- 
mission is unscrupulously a d influence of Grosvenor 
and St. James's Squat brother of the late Lady 
Wilton; and he asks Mr. Duncombe whether he intended to que fos 


combe said in a letter publi 





impression that Lord Derby had any part transaction to which 
the passage referred? Lord Derby said he was in entire ignorance of 
the matter, and had forgotten that any q 1 was pending between 
Lord Wilton and Colonel Di mn ir. I. Duncombe replies that he 


did not intend to « i impression that Lord Derby had any partici- 





pation in the proceeding That he had ¢ l’vime Minister in his mind 
he does not deny. It was supposed the « of the Commission was 
more to gain the influence and favour of t tinguished localities re- 
ferred to than to do justice. Lord Derby that this explanation is 


not entirely satisfactery, since it implies that | id some personal inte- 





rest in the case, and that his favour as Minister as to be propitiated, 
Ile feels sure that such an id nev ent 1 int heads of the Com- 
mission, The introduction of his name Lord Derby regards as uncalled 
for. He left it to Mr. Duncombe’ I f | r to say whether the 
correspondence should be published; wl it published. 

Mr. Tidd Pratt has nt a singul cor } ndence to the Times. In 
the middle of December he received a letter from a stranger—the agent 
of a Reversionary Annuity and Life Assurar wiety—beginning “My 
dear Sir,” telling him that much good had been done in Cheadle, but 
in Ipstones owing to the ‘extreme weakn of a Mrs. R. who was 
“ faithless” as regards the soundness of tl titution solely because 


she did not see Mr. Tidd Pratt's name to the prospectus. The agent, 


» enclose, telling hez that the soc iety is re- 
s of the kind,’ and that 


t mislead her! Mr. Tidd 





which he has the impudence t 
gistered, is one of “the safest and best socicti 
“respectable partics like Mr. H. B.”’ would n 
Pratt, of course, took far different measures. Ile reminded Mr. H. B. of 
the difference between Friendly Societies and Joint Stock Companies, 
and intimated that persons had been prosecuted for obtaining money as 
contribution to a Friendly Society by stating that Mr. Tidd Pratt had cer- 
. 
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tified the rules. Mr. Pratt also wrote to Mrs. R., no doubt confirming 
her ‘‘extreme weakness.” ‘H. B.” rejoined that there was nothing to 
surprise any one in his letter! he knows nothing of law; he did not say 
his society is a friendly socicty ; registration is a matter of form ; if there 
be “an able body of men” at its head registration avails little. His so- 
ciety has “ capital sufficient to carry out any object whatever.” 

The annual return of the names, number of guns, and tonnage of the 
whole of the vessels in the navy has just been published. It appears 
that the British Navy, at the commencement of the present year, con- 
sists of 523 vessels, including screw steamers, of every description, ex- 
clusive of which there are 167 gunboats. Of the number of vessels com- 
posing the navy, no less than 176 are in commission and doing duty in 
every part of the globe. The vessels in commission are distributed as 
follow : 32 line-of-battle ships, frigates, and smaller vessels are attached 
to the East Indies and China station; 25 on the coast of Africa; 16 in 
the Mediterranean ; 15 on the Pacific and on the Australia station; 15 
on the North America and West India station; 7 on the south-east coast 
of America, and 5 at the Cape of Good Hope. The remaining 61 vessels 
are employed on particular service or attached as guardships to the 

rincipal ports of Great Britain and Ireland, including the Channel 

uadron, which is composed of the following screw steamers—the 
Royal Albert, 121, bearing the flag of Rear-Admiral Sir C. H. Freman- 
tle, K.C.B. ; the Orion, 91, Captain E. C. T. D’Eyncourt ; the Renown, 
91, Captain A. Forbes; the Victor Emmanuel, 91, Captain J. Wileox ; 
the Brunswick, 80, Captain E. Ommanncy; and the Racoon, 22, Cap- 
tain J. A. Paynter. In addition to the number of vessels in commission 
there is a powerful steam reserve in harbour at Chatham and Sheerness, 
consisting of 36 line-of-battle screw steamers, floating batteries, steam 
frigates, and other smaller vessels, all of which could be equipped for 
sea, at the shortest possible notice, many of them having been launched 
during the last few years. There are also 11 line-of-battle screw 
steamers of from 80 to 131 guns each, building at the several royal 
dockyards, together with 15 other screw steamers, all in various stages 
of progress. From this return it appears that the navy of England is in 
a most efficient state, both as regards the number of vessels and the 
manner in which those vessels are equipped. Of the list of steam gun- 
boats given in the return nearly the whole are described as ready for 
service. The majority of them are of 60 horse-power. 

Messrs. ‘‘ Overend, Gurney, and Co.,” writing to the Times, Apropos 
of some comments on the late judgment of Mr. Commissioner Goulburn, 
state, in justice to Mr. David Chapman, that not “a single step was 
taken throughout the whole affair [of the fictitious warrants] without the 
concurrence of the whole firm.” They add, that “ had the usual faci- 
lities of defence which are allowed to the commonest defendant been per- 
mitted to him, he would have had no difficulty in replying to every point 
which has been alleged against him.” 

The Prince of Wales will leave Windsor Castle upon Monday next, and 

roceed to the Continent, where it is probable he will stay several months. 

e will in the first place proceed by Munich and the Brenner Pass to Italy, 
and go direct to Rome, where it is understood he will reside for some time, 
to enable him to study the antiquities and objects of classical and artistic 
interest. In order to avoid calls on his time calculated to interfere with the 
object of his journey, he will travel “ incognito.’”’ The Prince will pro- 
bably afterwards pay a visit to the principal towns of the north of Italy, 
returning to England by Switzerland and Germany. 

A ball given at the Palace of Malta, on the evening of the 22d December, 
was —— by Lady Le Marchant, and Prince Alfred, and Lady Somerset 
and Governor Le Marchant. The Prince also danced with Mrs. Brett and 
other ladies. The Maltese races were to take place at the Pieta on the 27th 
ultimo, “‘ for the pleasure of his Royal Highness Prince Alfred,” on the 
evening of which day an illumination was to take place. A police notice, 
moreover, announces that—*‘ Directions have also been given by his Excel- 
lency’s command for issuing on the said day double rations to the inmates of 
the Ospizio, Incurables, and Orphan Asylum, in Malta, and Ospizio in 
Gezo; and his Excellency has fixed the same day for granting a free par- 
don to some of the prisoners under sentence of punishment, in com- 
memoration of his Royal Highness’s visit to this part of her Majesty’s do- 
minions. 

Prince Alfred was to sail from Malta on the 30th December, for Tunis, 
and, after visiting the principal Mediterranean ports, return to England, 
* preparatory to Sedostehing the cireumnavigation of the globe.” 

The report in the French papers about the accident to Lord Palmerston 
is not correct. He has been visiting Lord Shaftesbury at St. Giles’s, in Dor- 
setshire ; and has now returned to Broadlands. 

Mr. Charles Murray, British Minister at the Persian Court, arrived in 
Constantinople on the 2d January. 

Mr. Gibbs, the late tutor of the Prince of Wales, is now in Rome, and 
Was conspicuous a few evenings ago with his C.B. star at Cardinal 
Rauscher’s reception. 

Dr. Daubeny, the Oxford Professor of Chemistry, and an authority on 
volcanoes and earthquakes, is at Naples, watching Vesuvius. 

The Senatus Academicus of the University of Edinburgh, at their meeting 
of Saturday, conferred the degree of LL.D. on Mr. Charles Macdouall, Pro- 
fessor of Greek in Queen’s College, Belfast. 


The Queen has conferred the honour of knighthood upon Mr. Mordaunt 
Lawson Wells, Judge of the Supreme Court at Calcutta. 

Dr. J. R. Taylor, C.B., the principal medical officer at Fort Pitt, Chat- 
ham, has been promoted to be Inspector-General of Hospitals in India. 

Mr. Couch, of the Norfolk Circuit, is to succeed Mr. Serjeant Wells as 
the Recorder of Bedford. 


Two peers have died since our last publication—the Earl of Aylesford, 
and the Earl of Rothes, a Scotch peer. 

The Honourable Mrs. Anson, who died last week, swallowed, it seems, a 
bottle of laudanum by mistake for a “draught.” Feeling uncomfortable 
she caused her maid to look at the bottle. Poison was found written on 
the label! Every kind of effort was made to destroy its effects by medical 
men promptly on the spot, but in vain. 4 

_There isa report that the Emperor Alexander will come to England on a 
visit to the Queen in May. 

The Duke of Modena has betaken himself to Vienna, probably for counsel 
and instructions. 

The Grand Duke Constantine has left Genoa on a cruise to Palermo and 
Naples, 








In Berlin the diplomatic circles have, amidst their other gaieties, been oc- 
cupied with the ceremonies and entertainments connected with the mar- 
riage of Aristarchi Bey, the Turkish Chargé d’Affaires at the— ian 
Court, with Anna, daughter of General von Bonin, the new Minister of 
War, and one of the ministers of his Government, in whom the Prince Re- 
gent is known to place the greatest confidence. The religious ceremony was 
tirst performed according to the rites of the Greek Orthodox Church by the 
Archimandrite Andronicus Dematracopolo, from Leipsic, and satesquentiy 
according to those of the Protestant Church by the Rev. Dr. Kober, of 
Berlin. 

General Paez, returning from New York to Venezuela touched at St. 
Thomas’s. There he was the subject of very hearty public rejoicing. The 
Times of that island says he must have been convinced that ‘‘ his life, cha- 
racter, and fame,” are appreciated even in little St. Thomas's. 

The enfans de troupe of the 1st Grenadiers of the Guard about 25 in 
number were, on New Year’s day, presented to their comrade, the Imperial 
Prince, in the Tuileries. 


An erroneous impression has got abroad to the effect that the Council of 
India have decided on granting no further guarantees to public works until 
the state of the Indian revenue is sensibly improved. We are enabled to 
state that no such decision has been arrived at. No doubt, in the face of 
the present heavy deficit, and of existing guarantees to the extent of 
35,000,000/., cireumspection will be exercised as to incurring fresh respon- 
sibilities. There is not, however, any truth in the statement that there 
will be any rejection, or even postponement, of public works of general 
utility throughout the Queen’s Indian dominions.— Zimes, Jan. 7. 

The Indian Mail regrets to learn that Captain Shepherd has been 
a to resign his seat in the Council of India, in consequence of ill- 
health. 

The members of the home service of the East India ‘House have pre- 
sented a testimonial to the head of their office, Sir James Cosmo Melvill ; 
and those of his department have paid a like tribute of esteem to Mr. John 
Stuart Mill. 


Diana von Solanges a new opera, by the Duke Ernst of Coburg -Gotha, is 
to be produced at Dresden and Vienna. The part of Diana is to be taken by 
Madame Biirde-Ney, and the ducal composer will be present at the first 
representation. 

Once more Mr. Robert Chambers, contradicts (through the columns of the 
Bookseller) the statement that he is the author of the ‘ Vestiges of Crea- 
tion.” It appears that his name is attached to the book as author in the 
British Museum catalogue, but this was the act of an unauthorized official. 
Some of the proof sheets were forwarded to him, and it was in that way 
probably that the rumour originated. 

The pipe and pistol which Captain Miles Standish carried with him to 
America in the Mayflower, were sold the other day at Albany. They fetch- 
ed fifteen dollars a piece. 


Further Rules and Regulations of the Court of Divorce and Matrimonial 
Causes have been issued. They relate to office copies, extracts, &e., pro- 
ceedings in causes, courts, affidavits, and summonses. They are signed by 
the Lord Chancellor and the other Judges of the Court. 


An American claims to have invented a submarine boat. He says that he 
has remained under water in it four hours without air tubes; that he can 
move it under water three miles an hour; rise and sink at pleasure ; carry 
and fix to hostile ships powder torpedoes; use a 24-pounder against the hull 
of a ship, firing, disappearing to load, rising and firing again ; he can use his 
boat for ‘* several days’’ at sea without showing an inch above water; and 
do many other wonderful things. His own government would not look at 
his invention; it was offered to the French—he got no reply. He has now 
brought it to England, and has received prompt and full attention from the 
Surveyor of the Navy. 

Arrangements are in progress for extending the electric telegraph from 
Savannah to Key West, and thence to Cuba. The Government think it 
essential at the present moment to be in instant communication with their 
naval forces in those waters. 

It appears from the traffic returns published weekly that the receipts on 
railways in the United Kingdom for the year 1858 amounted to 23,263,765/. 
on 9016 miles, against 23,672,465/. on 8690 miles in the year 1857, showing 
a decrease in the receipts of 408,700/., and an increase in the mileage of 326 
miles. The past was the first year since the establishment of railways in 
the United Kingdom of a decrease instead of an increase in the receipts, each 
year from the commencement having shown a steady increase over pre- 
ceding years. The progressive increase of railway traffic from 1842 to 
1857, averaged 1,317,500/. per annum over each preceding year, thus in- 
creasing the aggregate receipts in the course of 15 years by 19,762,000/. 
The decrease, above-mentioned, of 408,700/. appears small as compared with 
the total amount of the receipts, but when added to the usual increase of 
railway traffic annually—namely, 1,318,500/.—makes an actual deficit of 
1,827,200/., and hence the serious reduction in the ordinary dividends. The 
decrease is referred to the competition for the Manchester traffic and the 
effects of the commercial panic of 1857. 

The health of London is still below par. There died last week 1494 
persons, or 48 in excess of the calculated average. 


The Hong Kong Register describes with much detail the execution of 2 
French Bishop Melchin in Tonquin. He was captured with two servants. 
The latter were tied to posts and beheaded in the presence of their master. 
Then the bishop was stretched on the ground securely tied head, feet, and 
arms to stakes, a bar crossing his chest, his whole frame being subjected to 
agonizing tension. In this position he was literally hacked to pieces bit by 
bit, the savages beginning with his feet and passing upwards by slow de- 
grees. 

The Kurrachee correspondent of the Bombay Standard, under date No- 
vember 28, tells this shocking story. ‘‘ About 2 o'clock on the morning of 
the 27th, Mr. Bease, the joint proprietor of the Sindian Press, was arrested 
by the police in tne town of Kurrachee, on a charge of murder. It would 
appear from what I have heard of the case that, a few minutes before the 
time mentioved, Mr. Bease was awakened by the ery of his infant, and was 
surprised to see that his wife was not in bed. He immediately sought for 
her, and saw that she was walking with Mr. Foster, the vakeel. > 
Bease returned to his house, and procuring a double-barrelled gun, deli- 
berately shot both of the delinquents. Mrs. Bease died last night from the 
effects of the wound, and her remains will be interred this evening. Mr. 
Foster is in a precarious state, but hopes are entertained of his recovery.” 

A striking instance of the minute care his Imperial Majesty of France 
takes of, his subjects is shown in a recent case before the Paris Police 
Court. A young man, a minor, incurred extravagant debts to support one 
of the demi-monde. She had other lovers; one of whom got the green- 
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*s bi iscounted. Tradesmen charged the simpleton excessively for 
ae bh — on. The boy's father heard of it, and like Germont pére in 
the Dame aux Camclias, saw and besought the woman to give up his son. 
She refused. The father then took him on a tour ; bills pursued him ; send- 
ing the foolish fellow to England, the father took proceedings against the 
woman and her male allies. They were all sent to prison for ‘‘ abusing the 


werkness and passions of a minor.” 
| 


Punch has put into a rhyme a story « urrent in society for some time, A 
young gentleman, desirous of serving his country, but unable to pass the 
slight examination for a commission, procured a substitute from one of our 
universities and passed by proxy. Nominally the young fellow took a high 
place, and he entered a regiment. He was, however, pursued by his 
*‘ friend’; demands for money were made and s: isfied, until the boy’s pocket 
or credit was exhausted. Then the proxy informed against the principal, 
who was forthwith cashiered. 

James Gordon Bennett, editor of the New York Herald, having been 
announced in several papers as a candidate for Congress, thus sets the mat- 
ter at rest—* There is evidently a mistake in this. We can’t be a eandi- 
date. We pay our debts ; we were never idicted as an alderman for taking 
100-dollar bribes. We don't visit low grog shops, nor chew tobacco, nor 
drink bad whiskey, nor carry lobby fees of 10 dollars in our breeches pock- 
ets, as Greely did for Matheson. We are, ina word, not qualified for a seat 
in Congress.” 

CrystaL Patacr.—Return of admissions for six days ending Friday, 
January 7th, including scason-ticket-holders, 12,483. 





BIRTHS, 

On the 4th December, at Poona, the Wife of F. B, Pemberton, Esq., C.E., Assis- 
tant Superintendent, Engiucers, C.C., of a daughter. - 

On the 2ist, at Bebeck, on the Bosphorus, the Wife of Edmund Hornby, 
Esq., Judge of her Majesty’s Supreme ¢ onsular Court of the Levant, of a son. 

On the 24th, in Berkeley Square, the Lady Linesay, of a daughter. 

On the 26th, at Gibraltar, the Wife of Lieut.-Colonel Hamilton, 25th Regiment 
the King’s Own Borderers), of a son. 

On the 29th, at the Marquis of Abercorn’s, Baronscourt, Ireland, the Countess of 
Lichfield, of a son. 

On the 3ist, in Eaton Square, Madame Riicker, the Wife of the Hanseatic Minia- 
ter, of a daughter. 

On the 3d January, 
F.R.S., of a son, 


in Chapel Street, Belgrave Square, the Wife of Dr. Marcet, 


MARRIAGES, 

On the 18th December, at Kempsey, near Worcester, James Irvine, eldest son of 
Lieutenant Leven C. F. Walker, R.N., and grandson of the late Admiral Walker, 
C.B. and K.T.S., to Jane, second daughter of the late Joseph Toulmin Barlow, Esq. 

On the 30th, at Windlesham Church, Charles Bathurst Fendall, Esq., of Jesus 
College, Cambridge, sen of Licut.-Col. Fendall, of ;Child Okeford, Dorset, late of 
11.M.’s 4th Light Dragoons, to Francis Cecilia, daughter of the Rev. J. R. Pears, 
of Woodcote House, Windlesham. 

On the 30th, at St. James's Church, Hedworth Hylton Jolliffe, Esq., M.P., eldest 
son of Sir William Jolliffe, Bart., M.P., to the Hon. Agnes Mary Georgiana Byng, 
eldest daughter of Viscount Lufield, and granddaughter of Field-Marshal the Earl 
of Stratford, G.C.B. 

On the 4th January, 
Esq., of the Natal Civil Servic 
Mesham, M.D., of Bedford. 

On the 4th, at St. George’s, Bloomsbury, the Rev. John Kempthorne. B.A., Sur.- 
Master of St. Paul’s School, and Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, to Eliza 








it St. George's, Hanover Square, Capel Hanbury Williams, 
, to Rosamond, eldest daughter of the late W. R. 





Gertrude, eldest daughter of Dr. Theophilus Thompson, F.R.S., of Bedford Square. | 


On the 4th, at St. Margaret's, Ipswich, Alexander Crowder Crookshank, Assist- 
ant-Commissary-General to the Forces, eldest and only surviving son of the late 


Rev. George Crookshank, T.C.D., to Anni« Katherine, younger daughter of the late | 





W. C. Fonnereau, Esq., of Christ Church Park, near Ipswich, Suffolk. 

On the Sth, at the parish church, Scarborough, the Rev. John Adams 
Cree, B.D., Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, to Mary Lucy, second daughter of 
the late John Thomas Lloyd, Esq., Shrewsbury. 

On the 6th, at Harlington Church, Colone! Bisse Chaloner, of Portnall Park, 
Surrey, to Henrietta Emma de Salis, youngest daughter of the late Jerome Count 
De Salis, of Dawley Court, Middlesex. 

DEATHS. 

On the 7th December, at sea, on his voyage 
er Simla, off Aden, Charles Theodore Le Bas, of the Bengal Civil Service, eldest son 
of the Rev. C. W. Le Bas, late Principal of Haileybury College ; in his 41st year. 

On the 2Ist, at Naples, Captain Thomas Gallwey, R.N., for 24 years her Brittan- 
nic Majesty’s Consul at that city; in his 71st year. 

On the 2ist, at Peterborough, Mr. Wm. P. Stanley, the eminent agricultural 
implement manufacturer of that city; in his 50th year, 

On the 30th, at Oval House, Kennington Park, Frederick Devon, Esq., Assistant- 
Keeper of the Public Records in the Record Office, Chapter House, Westminster ; 
in his 60th year. 

On the 3lst, Rosalie Charlotte Geesin, wife of William Geesin, Esq., of Golden 
Square, St. James's. 

On the 3ist, at Warriston House, near Edinburgh, the Dowager Lady Gray. 





home, on board the P. and O. steam- 


On the Ist January, at the Branch Bank of England, Bristol, Henry May, Esq., | 


for 47 years in the service of the Governor and Company of the Bank of England ; 
in his 65th year. 


On the Ist January, at the Vicarage, Beighton, Derbyshire, the Hon. and Rev, | 


Thomas Erskine, youngest son of the late John Francis, Earl of Mar; in his 74th 
year. 

On the 2d, in the Castle Yard, Windsor, Sally, wife of Captain Johu Duncan 
King, Military Knight of Windsor, and sister to the late Lord Chief Justice Tindal ; 
in her 70th year. 

On the 2d, in Warwick Street, Eccleston Square, Lieut.-Col. Charles Holden. 

On the 2d, in Devonshire Place, Portland Place, Anna Mania, relict of the late 
Sir James Rivett Carnac, Bart.; in his 69th year. 

On the 2d, at Edinburgh, the Right Hon. George William Evelyn Leslie, Earl of 
Rothes. 

On the 4th, at Aylesbury, Lucy, the youngest surviving daughter of the late Mr. 
Marshall, solicitor, Amersham ; in her 62d year. 

On’ the 4th, at St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, the Rev. William Law, Rector of Orwell, 
Cambridgeshire, and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge ; in his 56th year. 

On the 6th, Fébronie Victorine, widow of the late Hermenegild Castellain, Esq., 
of Clapton ; in her 83d year. 


POSTSCRIPT, 


After the French funds had fallen nearly three per cent, in conse- 
quence of the now famous New Year’s Day “ boutade” of the Em- 
peror, the Moniteur of yesterday paraded the following sentence. 

“ For some days public opinion has been agitated by alarming reports, 
to which it is the duty of the government to put an end, by declaring that 
nothing in our diplomatic affairs authorizes the fears w hich these rumours 
tend to create.”’ 

Nevertheless the funds which had risen upon the report that the 
Moniteur would speak, fell when it had spoken, and reached their low- 
est point, having fallen sixty centimes during yesterday. 

The news from Italy, Vienna, and Frankfort could not have tended 
to soothe the movement of the agioteurs. It was asserted that a scuffic 
had taken place between the Hungarian and Austrian regiments forming 
the garrison of Cremona, the Hungarians shouting “ Viva Italia!” 
From Vienna came intelligence that “the third corps d’armée of the 
Imperial army, amounting to 30,000 men, has left for Italy.” The 
Frankfort Journal, an organ of Count Buol, emphatically stated that— 


** Austria is strong enough in Italy to meet any eventuality : and showed 
it in 1848—nor has she lost any thing of her strength, as backing her is all 
Germany and Prussia at its head. Yes, Prussia at its head... . . It was 
Prussia’s King who addressed the first thanks to Radetzky for defending the 
cause of order, European equilibrium, and the integrity of Germany, which 
cannot be upheld on the Rhine if abandoned on the banks of the Po.” 

The feeling in Turin is that— 

‘* Kither there is to be a war between France and Austria, or Napoleon 
III, is duping the Sardinian Government, or this Government has taken 
leave of its senses. It is quite evident to everybody here that this Govern- 
ment desires war, means war, and is confident that war is at hand. Cavour 
stands too high, even with his political opponents, as a man of strong sense, 
practical ability, and keen penetration, for any one here to believe that he is 
proceeding on false or insufficient grounds.” 

The leading journal is very cmphatic in its condemnation of the 
“theatrical manager,” of the French Empire and his passion for “ start- 
ling novelties.” The Government organ is silent on the subject ; and the 
Daily News contains a prominent contribution in the French interest that 
looks remarkably like the production of a Hungarian Excellency, or 
a quondam Hungarian special cnvoy. 

The Servian Skuptechina and Senate have “ passed a bill” enacting 
that both Chambers shall meet annually for the purpose of “ making 
laws, granting taxcs, impeaching ministers or public functionaries, and 
taking cognizance generally of whatever concerns the well-being of the 
country. A clause is added in the bill moking it high treason to disobey 
the legal decisions of the Skuptchina.”’ 

The Moniteur announces that Baron Gros has succeeded in negotiating 
a treaty with Japan. 

Spain has sent a squadron of five ships to Mellila and the coast of the 
Riff. 


gi ; 

The anniversary festival of the Saltley Library and Museum was cele- 
brated on Thursday. After dinner Mr. Adderley, the founder of the 
Institution, delivered a lecture on Education; in the course of which he 
said— 

There are three classes of peor children in whose education the State may 
safely and legitimately, and ought to interfere : tirstly, the children of the 
industrious working class; secondly, pauper children, who are absolutely 
destitute, who are practically parentless and cast upon the tutelage of 
others; and thirdly, the children of parents who could educate them but 
wont, and who were cast upon the world to become criminals and utterly 
abandoned. To the first of these classes the State stands in a paternal re- 
lation, and is bound to help them. The other classes it is most necessary 
and essential the State should aid, because it must support them as thieves 
unless it educates them and makes honest, industrious citizens of them, and 
of use to the country. He thought there could be no doubt on this point as 
a question of cheapness and policy. The voluntary supply has not been 
sutticient for the demand, and the State must come in aid. But Govern- 
ment must cofine itself to elementary education, and not make the mistake 
of trying to combine with it the industrial element. 


The appointment of Mr. George Dundas to be Governor of Prince Ed- 
ward's Island is officially announced. Mr, Frederick Cleeve, Paymaster 
of the Navy, is made a Companion of the Bath. Dr. Thomas Watson has 
been appointed physician extraordinary to the Queen in the room of the 
late Dr. Bright. 

Mr. Edward Miall is assiduously paying court to the elcetors of Ban- 
bury. He made a speech to them on Thursday, giving a pretty full ex- 
planation of his views on the reform of Parliament. There was a meet- 
ing at Sheffield on the same day expressly to support the agitation for 
the ballot as an indispensable part of the coming Reform Bill. 

The Milton Club is a defunct institution; and has advertised its stock 
of wines for sale at high prices. It has failed, say the Unitarians, be- 
cause they were excluded. Milton, according to his modern acquaint- 
ances, was an Unitarian. 

Sir Charles Napier has addressed a letter to Sir John Pakington on the 
state of the Navy. It is called forth by the article reprinted from the 
Conversations Lexicon, which is admitted, and shown to be “ex- 
aggerated,” but containing much that is true. 


In the Court of Bankruptey yesterday Mr. Townsend, Member for Green- 
wich, obtained a third class certificate. Mr. Commissioner Fane censured 
the bankrupt for incurring eclectioneering expenses at a time when he was 
insolvent ; but he declared there wasno ground for saying that the Court of 


| Chancery had dissolved the partnership between Townsend and Wynne on 





the ground of fraud, 

Mr. Humphrey Brown also obtained a third class certificate. 
signees did not offer any opposition. 

In the Middlesex Court of Quarter Sessions, yesterday, Lord Ernest Vane 
Tempest was called upon to surrender on or before the 31st of January, to 
answer for a certain misdemcanour, under penalty of being outlawed, 


The as- 


MARKET. 
Srvock Excnancr, Fripay Arrernoon, 
This has been a week of more than ordinary animation, and even excite- 
ment, on the Stock Exchange; the various public Stocks experiencing a 
fluctuation of nearly 1 per cent. The first quotation in Consols at the be- 
ginning of the week, was a shade higher than the last of Saturday, upon 
the expected early arrival from Australia of about 700,000/. gold; but 
shortly after the commencement of business a total change took place in all 
departments of the ** House,”’ and there was for a time a degree of excite- 
ment almost amounting to a panic. After the receipt of intelligence from 
Paris with regard to the alleged misunderstanding between France and 
Austria, Consols fell to 963; which was barcly maintained at the close of 
the day. h i 


MONLY 


On Tuesday the market, without showing any disposition to rise, 
varied between 96! and 964; the telegrams from Paris announcing a con- 
tinuous fall in French Kentes. On Wednesday a further decline of 

per cent occurred, but with rather more firmness at the end o 
the day. Yesterday there was greater depression than ever, and 
a tendency in the morning to considerably lower prices; Consols were 
first quoted only 95} buyers; but during the day partial confi- 
dence was restored, and the last figure, after official hours, was 96} 
buyers ; the upward movement was greatly accelerated by a large urchase 
through the Government Broker on behalf of the Savings Banks, 0 37,0007. 
in Reduced,—more than double the amount which has now been daily in- 
vested for some time. These purchases have, of course, supplied the market 
with an abundance of capital, and short loans on Government Securities 
have lately been had at the easy rates of 1 and 1} percent. Today the 
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Funds epened § per cent higher; and, after varying between 96§ 96}, 
finally close 96% seilers for 11th January, and 96} for the February Account ; 
Reduced and New Three per Cents, 965 97. 7 " 

The Foreign Stock Market has been much more active, but with prices 
considerably depressed; the dealers declining to operate except at greatly 
reduced prices. The principal alteration has been in the last New Turkish 
Scrip, which were at one time at 4 discount, sellers. The Market for this 
Stock is in a most sensitive state, the most limited operation causing some 
change for atime. ‘The price has since somewhat recovered, being finally 
3 2} discount. As might have been expected, Sardinian Five per Cents and 
the New Victor Emmanuel Mortgage Loan, are at merely nominal prices, 
88 and 92. Money continues in request atabout 4 percent. Buenos Ayres, 
$486; Buenos Ayres Deferred, 18 19; Grenada Deferred, 53 6; Brazilian, 
943 95; Spanish, 451 46; Venezuela Active, 42} 43}; Peruvian Four-and- 
a-half per Cent, 91 92; Ditto, Tiree per Cent, 72 73; Ditto, Dollar Bonds, 
7779; Ditto, Uribarren, 85 86. ie 

A good deal of business has been transacted in the different Railway 
Markets every day during the week. At first prices were quoted all round 
about } } per cent better; but in sympathy with the decline in the English 
Funds, a fall afterwards took place, reaching % and 1 per cent in the heavy 
description of shares. There has since been a rally, and most things close 
this afternoon within $ and } of those quoted last week. Great Western, 
563 7}; London and North-Western, 97 97: ; London and South-W estern 
about 2 lower, 945 95; Midland, 103} 104}; Lancashire and Yorkshire, 
984 99; Bristol and Exeter, 95 96; Caledonian, 44} 44} ; South-Eastern, 
223 222; Great Northern Stock having receded } per cent, 1065 107 ; East- 
ern Counties, 123 12? . 

In the Foreign Market the greatest depression has been observed in the 
shares of the Lombardo-Venetian Company, the last figure being 2 2} 
premium, ex the new shares. French shares have been subject to violent 
fluctuations, | ut a recovery from the lowest point has taken place in conse- 
quence of the better aspect of political affairs produced by the note in 
the Monitew this day, Parisand Lyons close 84} 34}; Paris and Strasbourgs, 
27 273 ; Northern of France ex div, 38} 38}. 

Joint Stock Bank shares have been in rather more demand, and bargains 
have been negotiated at improved rates, the London and Westminster are 
now quoted 49} 40}; andthe Union ef London, 25 265 
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BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending 
on Wednesday the 5th day of Jan. 1858. 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 








Notesissued ...... Ceccccceres £37,013,250 Government Debt.......00+6 £11,015,100 
Other Securities......... ° 3,459,900 
Goid Coin and Bullion, . 18,568 25 
Silver Bullion,...ceccceseeees - 
£33,013,25 £33 043,250 


DEPARTMENT 









Proprictors'Capital .......... Government Securities (inelu- 

POR oe ding Dead Weight Annuity). £10,805,931 
Public Deposits" Other Securitics..........eeee 18,209,742 
Other Deposits ........ WE caccsoccses ee 12,161,900 
Seven Days and other bil Gold and Silver Coin ... 399 


£41,754,072 


ail, 
* Including Exchequer, Saving-Hanks, Commissioners of National Debt, & Dividend Acct. 


TRADE, 


f Messrs. Joseph Travers and Sous.) 


GROCERY 
[Abridged froim the ¢ wa 

The 7a trade has slowly recovered the panic of 1857. 

Latterly the continuance of adverse winds has prevented the arrival of 
considerable quantities of Co, verduc, but prices are improving and likely 
to continue so. 

Sugar continues to be dull; an importation of 17,000 tons of Beet-root 
sugar, although so comparatively small a quantity, having had a consider- 
able influence on the market; but its influence will as yet be only in- 
directly felt by the grocers. ‘‘ As regards the future, the accounts of the 
present crops are generally favourable, and we may expect in the coming 
year far larger supplies from the East, which will probably compensate for 
any diminution from other sources.” * 

ruit has ceased any formidable fluctuations since the subsidence of the 
reaction from war prices to peace prices. ‘The currant crop is large, but the 
resent duty of 15s, 9/. per ewt.—while raisins pay but 10s. per ewt., still 
— them comparativeiy dear. There are hopes of a reduction of duty. 


Valencia raisins are an object of competition. Shippers emulate each other 
in bring over superior fruit. ‘The retail price is now a * full one,” but it is 
not dear. Caution should be excrcised in purchasing, as much tender fruit 
may be forced into the market. ‘* Imperials’’ are creating an increased 
demand from supernor » : packing. ‘The convenient glass jars, with 
screw tops, have superseded the old picture boxes. Figs have suffered 
severcly from heavy rains, and have fallen off. The market is supplied 


with no very large quantities just now of medium and common qualities, 






but the price is moderate and the demand likely to continue. The demand 
for French, Fancy, and Crystallized Fruits is growing larger and larger 
every year by both seller and purchaser, They are not extravagant luxuries, 
and are as beautiful on the table as in the window of the retailer, who now 


substitutes them for the ‘* handsome packages of Imperials in cartons.’’ 
Muscatels, in common with Valencias, are carcfully seleeted, and the trade 
is active. 

Spices.—* At the commencement of the past year there was a brisk de- 
mand for all descriptions, prices generally improved, partially recover- 








ing the heavy fall caused by the panic at the close of 1857; but from the 
continued large imports, the rise in price was not maintained ; most articles 
are now lower than at the corresponding period last year.’”” A large de- 


mand is confidently looked fo 

Arrowroot has been low, the 
continue. 

Rice has been affected, from corn being so cheap, and semetimes it has 
scarcely paid freight. There has been a considerable demand for inferior 
qualities, while *tcleaned rice”? has becn entirely neglected.” A brisker 
trade is anticipated, but there is no tendency to advance in price from the 
cheapness of articles of consumption generally. 

The “ produce ”’ trade is fayourably influenced by the facilities for send- 
ing “rail samples,” but the carriage is yet too dear, and the conveyance 
complicated. ** Parecls under a given weight, not more than two or three 

unds,”’ say Messrs. Travers, *‘should be delivered throughout the king- 

om at a small uniform rate, irrespective of distance.”’ . 


pring. 
consumption is very large and likely to 


FOOD PRICES IN FRANCE, 

In one of the most useful departments that it has struck out, the Weémo- 
rial Diplomatique gives us a compte rendu of 1858, the most striking fact 
of which is the reduction in the price of the principal articles of food. Our 
contemporary contrasts the prices of the beginning and end, thus— 


Jan. Dee. 
Serials...... per hectolitre),..... .. 80 francs 18 
Ordinary Wines............ a. jer 30 
iv aetrstancséceeeesseeuctsca 120 «(i 60 





This reduction has been brought about gradually, without material jp. 
jury to trade, but of course with considerable advantage to consumption, 
The same gradual and general reduction is observed in colonial produce 
though to a less extent,—a decline of 10 per cent on sugar, and of 20 per 
cent on coffee and cocoas, with proportionate reductions on fruits, green 
and dried. The Memoria/ calculates that the population will pass throug) 
the hard season without difficulty or privations. 





Che Cheatres. 

Madame Celeste, who has transferred her services from the Adelphi to 
the Lyceum, made her first appearance on Monday in a new drama, 
written by a French author, M. Emile de la Roche, for the English stage, 
This is entitled Marion de Loving, and exhibits the celebrated 7vaviata of 
the days of Louis XIII., as the patroness of Salomon de Caus, a man of 
science, who, in the history of the steam-engine, plays a part not al- 
together dissimilar to that of the old Marquis of Worcester. The 
enthusiasm of Salomon about his new discovery has gaincd for him the 
reputation of a madman, and he is confined at Bicétre through the 
machinations of a wicked physician, by whom his wife has been found 
attractive. Marion de Lorme, however, having ingratiatcd herselt with 
Cardinal Richelieu, releases her protegé, and procures the incarceration 
of the doctor, who has caused the death of her husband Cinq-Mars, and 
is now himself detected in a conspiracy. 

The confinement of Salomon de Caus at Bicétre is a popular tradition 
which seems to be without historical foundation. The engineer died 
about 1635, and his fame rests upon a work entitled “ Les Raisons des 
Forces Mouvantes,”’ in the first book of which (dedicated to Louis XIII.) 
is contained the theory of the expansion and contraction of steam. Of 
his life very little is known. In bringing him into contact with Marion 
de Lorme, M. de la Roche follows the example of M. Bignon, whose 
drama, Salomon de Caus, was produced at the Gaité about a year and a 
half ago. However, not only are the details of the two pieces essentially 
different, but the authors are not cyen agreed as to the characteristics of 
their hero. In the French play, Salomon, residing in London, under 
the patronage of the Duke of Buckingham, blows up his machine that it 
may not be employed against his countrymen, and afterwards perishes 
miserably at Bicetre. In the English play, on the contrary, Salomon 
honours this country with a visit after his imprisonment at Bicétre, 
(likewise after the fall of the curtain,) and, to punish the ingratitude of 
the French, resolves to give England the benefit of his invention. His 
patron is not Buckingham but the more congenial Worcester, who, even 
in the opinion of grave historians, borrowed his idea. 

However the life and soul of the new piece is not Salomon de Caus but 
Marion de Lorme, who is represented as a spirited woman of intrigue, 
fortunately engaged on the side of justice, and is played with a great deal 
of vivacity by Madame Céleste. 

Parisian THEATRICALS. 

The French robber Cartouche, who enjoys a celebrity comparable to 
that of our Turpins and Sheppards, and has already been the hero of thre¢ 
or four dramas, is resuscitated in a new work, which bears his name, and 
is from the pen of the prolific M.d’Ennery. The plot is composed of 
pursuits and evasions, one of the most striking incidents being a chase of 
the daring marauder over the housc-tops of Paris. Of course, dramatic 
justice, is satisfied in the end by the defeat of Cartouche and his band. 


MR. BARNUM ON MONEY-GETTING AND IUMBUG. 

An audience overflowing the St. James’s Music Hall assembled on 
Thursday evening to hear Mr. Barnum repeat his very clever and amus- 
ing lecture on the “ Art of Money-Making and Humbug.” Turn to 
whatever point of the moral compass you will, says the lecturer, and if 
you have no money, you cannot step forward without being tripped 
up by impediments, It is moncy that moves statesmen, pleaders, physi- 
cians, mechanicians, writers, painters, singers, and actors. But th 
acquisition of money is not an end but only a means to an end. The 
miser is a miserable wretch. The desire to get should be quickened by 
the wish to apply; Shakspeare, Franklin, Washington, Wellington, and 
Peel, being all called into court as witnesses to the Barnum philosophy. 
But Mr. Barnum volunteers to give the world direct instruction in the 
“ Art” of money-making. Humbug, he says, is not only permissible 
but requisite as a ready,—the readiest means of drawing the public’s 
attention to a given fact which it will be glad to recognize, but of which 
it might otherwise be left unaware. You are quite justified in painting 
on the outside of your shop an unicorn, 2 group of mermaids, or a boa- 
constrictor, six times as large as the larg ever seen, if you offer to 
those who come into your house expecting to see those wonders a good 
honest shilling’s worth of goods, amusement, or instruction instead. 
Whatever of humbug you practise, says Barnum, it must all be within 
the limits of strict “integrity.” But this suggests a further lecture on 
the art of “ drawing the line.”’ 





NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY. 

The National Portrait Gallery to be opened on Saturday next is already 
a fine collection, and consists now of sixty pictures acquired in little more 
than a year. The Chandos Shakspere portrait giver by Lord Ellesmer 
was the start, and was followed by those of statesmen and men of mark 
of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries already noticed by us. Among 
the latest acquisitions is Reynolds (when young) by himself, a miniature 
of Stuart the Athenian traveller, a small, genuine, but poorly executed, 
portrait of Dryden, anda large half-length of Judge Jeffreys when young, 
together with those of John Kemble and Mrs. Siddons. Medallions, 
coins, and busts are yet to come ; but want of space and badness of light 
in the temporary apartments will at present prevent any remarkable 
increase to this branch of records of National History. 


Music. 
The French Opéra Comique Company at the St. James’s Theatre does 
not possess a single individual of remarkable powers or great name; 
and yet, give them a good opera, and they can perform it admirably. 
Thus they performed Les Diamants dela Couronne on Wednesday. This 
attention to the ensemble of a dramatic piece is one of the things which 
distinguish the French stage from ours. We must have a “star,” and 





if it is ay bright enough we care little for the surrounding darkness. 
Catalani’s husband knew the English public yery well when he pre- 
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: : 
<cribed to the manager of our Italian Operahouse the kind of company he 
r quired during his wife's engagement. “ Ma femme i eate ou cing 
poupécs—voila tout ce qu'il faut.” Thus English theatrica companies, 
musical and non-musical, are formed in our own day as they were in 
Catalani’s. In Fiance, on the contrary, the brightest star will not serve 
as an excuse for a collection of puppets. a cee and propriety are 
demanded throughout ; and a servant, entering to deliver a message or a 
letter, is as careful about his dress, language, and deportment, as the 
hero in the climax of his part. No Eng ishman has ever frequented the 
Parisian theatres without secing how much we have yet to learn of the 
convenances of the stage. 

The French dra 
comedy or comic oF 


ieces, too—those at least which belong to light 
a—are far superior to ours in constructive skill and 
general literary merit. Scribe alone, we verily believe, has produced 
more good things of this kind than all our English writers put together. 
His best operas are charming little comedies, setting music aside alto- 
gether; and when his genius is combined with Auber’s, the result has 
senerally been a masterpiece which it would require a very bad per- 
formance to spoil. One of these masterpieces is the Diamants de la Cou- 
roune. Its subject is certainly a little extravagant. We must take it 
for granted that a young Queen of modern days could, on her accession, 
resolve to restore the dilapidated finances of the kingdom by secretly 
pledging the crown jewels; that she could take into her sole confidence 
a convicted coiner, und employ him to fabricate false jewels to conceal 







the disappearance of the real ones ; and that she could be in the practice | 
of visiting him in his haunt in the mountains, passing among his band | 
But these postulata being granted, every- | 


for the niece of their chief. 
thing flows on as suoothly ‘and naturally as possible, and a plot, clear 
though complicated, full of gaiety and not without inter .t, is brought to 
a probable and satisfactory denouement. As to the music, it is ravish- 
ing—sparkling with brilliancy, and enchanting the car with its sweet 
airs and rich harmonics. 

As to its performance at the St. James's: Madame Faure, the re- 
presentative of the disguised Queen, is not in her premiere jeunesse ; but 
she is a handsome and graceful woman, an admirable actress, and an 
excellent musical artist; these good gifts having the drawback of a 
“French voice’ 
describ l, which is comm m, more or less, to almost all 
fespecially females) and scems to arise from something erroneous in the 
French vocal school. ‘Lhe second lady, Mademoiselle Celine Mathicu, 
very young, pretty ‘and clever, has precisely the same vocal defect. 
And the tenor, M. F: 
quality. Yet notwithstanding these defects, there was, in the whole 
performance, a completeness, a unity, an aplomb, a freedom from stiff- 
ness or constraint, which made the representation one of the most ani- 
mated we have ever witnessed; and so it was evidently felt to be by the 
whole audience. 


We are, in all probability, to have three Italian Operas this season. 
Mr. Gye opens Covent Garden in April; it seems to be generally under- 
stood that Mr. Lumley will open Her Majesty's Theatre, the obstacles 

his doi or in the course of being—removed; and Mr. 


to his doing so being 
E. T. Smith of Drury Lane, is about to take the field, it is said, with a 
strong company, including Madame Peneo the present prima donna of 


the Paris Théatre Italien. This is competition, with a vengeance! 

Miss 
hor débit at the Grand Opera at Paris with extraordinary success. Miss 
Thomson, who is a native of Glasgow, was a student at the Conserva- 
toire ; and, last season, at the annual concours, gained the first prize for 
singing. The consequence was an immediate engagement at the opera, 
where she made her first appearance on the 22d of December, in the cha- 
racter of Mathilde, in Rossini’s Guillaume Tell, and achieved a triumph 
brilliant description. Le Nord, says: ‘* Last week, at 


of t! 


ugeres, has a voice neither possessed of power nor 


| 
| 
| 


a voice of a hard quality more easily perceived than | 
rench singers | 


Thomson, a young English (or rather Scotch) lady, has made | 


“em 
he opera, Mademoiselle Thomson, Révial’s pupil, who gained the 
first prize at the Conservatoire Impérial, made a most successful 
ppearance in Guillaume Tell. Possessing a pure voice of great ex- 
tent and fecling, the young artiste has all that is requisite to make a | 
great singer. Let us hope that she will not forsake the purlicus of the 
ue Lepelletier to give some other place the benefit of her great talents.” 
Let us hope that she will soon appear before the British public, and show 


her compatriotés that she has eseaped the dangers of French vocal edu- 
cation. Miss Thomson is described as being, like Piccolomini, small in 
stature, but of very prepussessing appearance, 





Seeful Arts, Fashions, Grade, &r. 
Lapres, indeed all who wear clothes,—or pay for them,—are seareely 
a | mv | ive interested in “the Dry Goods Market” ; but 
they know well enough that they are keenly interested in the supply and 
prices of stuffs for making clothes, and ornamenting them. 
imports every member of the family then to know that the markets 


ware how 
ur w 


for such good pre 
just passed 


has been a good one generally; although, in some in- 
, operations have been considerably checked from want of confi- 
dence, resulting from the previous unsettled state of things. The Americans 
have just paid us their usual annual visit, and have made purchases in 
t 




















he Various departments of manufacture that they are in the habit of 
dog in this market; and being aware they would be looked upon with 
very doubtful eyes, in many instances they have come with their money 
in their hands, prepared to pay for what they bought. The town of 
Bradford in Yorkshire will long remember the period when German 


] 1ish where American losses had been avoided ; 
out we are glad to be able to say, that lately things have been so good 
and flourishing there, and prosperity is so general, that people are 
already able to look at the past a little more complacently than they have 

ome, 

Wool is fetching good prices, while the approaching season will be a 

isy one with cotton fabrics, the raw material having advanced in price 
consi: rably ; and the mills of Lancashire and Scotland are now very 
busy in converting this staple commodity into muslins, prints, and 
cambries, of light colours, suitable for summer wear, for which there 
will no doubt be a brisk demand. 

Spring and summer being essentially the best season for the silk trade, 
so far as disposing of the manufactured article to the warehouseman and 


4088€8 Came in to pr 









bi 


very healthy aspect, and that the year that | 


It much | j 


cousumer is conc 
any fresh chann¢ 
change in prices ; 
exist for fabrics cc 
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erned, a lively trade is expected—not that there are 
‘1s open in particular, or a probability of any great 
but it is considered likely that a good demand will 
ynposed of this material, 


It seems to be a very prevalent idea with a few large buyers of silk 


ivr the purpose of 
ing by a little co 
make up for the | 
trade. 


But such persons, 


manufacture, that the holders of stock are endeavyour- 


mbination to keep up the present rates, in order to 


re losses that have been experienced in this 
ind those who argue that large shipments will 


ite aCV 


be made from China, which must have the effeet of reducing the price, 


must also bear in 
consuming people, 





mind that the Chinese, being themselves a great silk- 
iddicted to the wearing of silk robes on extraordinary 


and grand occasions, will not part with their produce when low prices 
only can be realized; while the recent failures of the crops of European 
silk necessarily ca an ine! d demand tur Chinas, more especially 
of the finer sorts. 

The last acccunts from Australia describe that market as being rather 
overstocked with goods, and merchants would have been better pleased 
if they could have disposed « few n of their dark goods im this di- 
rection, at the latter end of tl son; but these must remain satisfied 
with the good prospect of trade that certainly secms to open itself before 
us, 

With the insurrection nearly trodden out in Ind iffauirs with China 
settled—being at y« ful relations with all the world, money cheap, 
and confidence general, we : justilicd in looking forward to the future 
with somewhat ! pations ; to date from this epoch, the like- 
lihood of a better te of things than } for some time existed; and to 
predict with certainty, the likelihood of some years of success for these 
manufacturing and trading ests of the country. 

A branch of ti \ li has become very considerable within the last 
few years is the Trimm Trade, and most wholesale houses have 
formed it into a: department, instead of ; llowing it to run with 
the haberdashery as it on ! Phe trad na peculiar position, and 
a very able writer in the ¢ try Herald calls the attention of British 
manufacturers to the circumstance, The Germans—the Prussians in 
particular—are taking to themselves a portion of the trade. In riband 
velvets, for example, Spit fields vai ily attempts to compets with Cre- 
feld; and in the small branch of riband ties the Germans, if they have 
sent a slighter article, send a brighter one at a lower price than Coven- 
try turns out. TI ribed by the writer very much to the Schools 
of Design, which common in Germany, but still languish amongst 
us. ** There hav way i-loads of worsted braids sold this autumn 
of German mal hich vy bel e used for dr and the de- 
mand has been so great riain that several manufacturers 
near Manchester hay nto the ti ind have been unable 
yet to execut t t vy | tuken This is a branch that 
might safely and adyantas y be introduced into Coventry.” The 
writer looks forward considerable extension of the trade. 

In the riband trade French ril is have been found very difficult to 
dispose of by the London wl ile houses, a much larger reduction than 

| ordinary being necessary to move them; but there is every pro- 
bability of a lively and large trade being done in the spring ; and ribands 
will in all p ybabilitv, 1 lt reat extent as trimmings, in addi- 
tion to the usual dem 

There appears to | t mparatively litt! Iteration in the 
Fashions fur the N« of course, tl ve changes, Some 
novelties are 1 tris in © x re and flounces 
are a little | favor | ! i | nd the jacket are still 
reigning favourit the “distingué” colour. Vel- 
vet dresses are « t, but not least, the 
hoops this month iture to pre dict 
that some fine morning they ppear, and that there will 
be a universal « nent nas the ruling 
Queen or Empre ’ t r mind to seta 
good exam! M 1 ple duty lo report. 

In Paris, it is 1 1 redundance ; that 
the bonnet is fw t 1 in the past year; and 
that, ger ly theday. The object 
is, at present, to the value of the stuff, 
They complai er, 1 | appears to be some 
Want of invenu 

Among thx t f Arts for com- 
munication it or progress, 

| during the s ] : ‘ | call attention to 
certain items Ww j nience or uses of 
tl mdaiviau i keless fuel— 
clastic mat I uperature or gas 
itself—a good t by an arsenical 
preparation, fon I " free m its present 
glare—an accor f the} f prey d dressing skins and 
furs—the best : cid gas to the 
preservation of 1 l i ticles of outer 
clothing wove xtensive in 
this direction i 1 i me, advisedly 
and briefly poin ic objects to be included 
on any sinula 

Mr. Miller, of 17 | ( t, Ed ire-road, has 
introduced a nu i His plan | been in operation for 
some six mont! y ’ icral notice 
within the last { | i by machinery, under 
an American p i] uculded into loaves 
by the same pros pulation of the hands. 
The machine-made | ‘ nd sweeter than the ordi- 
nary loaf; and t texture is more uniform, 
and free from cavi i s pleasant appearance of faney 

| bread, and we ca ttest it i il } gre l flavour Messrs. Pepper 
and Hassall have dec] lthe 1 » he perfectly f from adultera- 
tion ; and Mr. Miller him ii 0/7. to be given to any public insti- 
tution should anything deleterious be discovered. The price is the same 
as that of the ordinary bread. 
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THE REVENUE. 


[. The following is an Abstract of the gross Produce of the Revenue of the 
United Kingdom, in the undermentioned periods, ended December 31, 
1858, compared with the corresponding periods of the preceding year. 


QUARTERS ENDED 

















3ist March | 20th June 30th Sept. | 3Ist Dee, 
1858. 1858. 1858. | 1858. 
£ | £ 
Customs..... 5, 6,115,422 6,209,187 
TRGEEP oc ccccvecece 4,6 5,085,000 5,004,000 
BLAMPS «-.--ees ‘ } 2, 1,831,000 2,029,000 
Taxes ‘ 3 | 1,326, 141,000 1,383,000 
Property Tax.... | 1,199,587 2,451,000 547,000 
Post-office .... 000 | = 763,000 745,000 £60,000 
Crown Lands ...... 565 cseeeeeeee sees 70,060 | 64,000 60,940 
Miscellaneous ..... 5. ceccccccceseccecs 345,360 | 335,970 531,690 
|) AAC EE ES SS 116,010,319 | 16,279,966 | 16,964,052 | 17,032,658 
QUARTERS ENDED 
3Ist March | 30th June | 30th Sept. | 3lst Dee. 
1857. 1857. 1857. 1857. 





6,149, 










Customs .......... 349 
Fxcise.... 4,507,000 
Stamps. 1,850,491 
‘Taxes .. 1,324,006 1,°61,000 
Property 2,455,540 | 4,931,537 808,437 
Post-office .. 675,000 | 730, 00 810,000 
Crown Land 64,000 60,654 82,000 
Miscellaneous. 256,382 | 269,438 v7 











18,519,149 | 17,281,762 | 18,682,269 15,907,162 











Totale .cccscssccsccvccccercotoves 
| Year ended | Year ended 
3ist Dee Sist Dec 
1858. 1857. 
| a. 
| 
SED oc cecccccccnvtcceccoceocsce 24,002,000 M4, 






Exeise ... 66,000 
343 








; 
| 
| 
BERAMPS . .ccvccccsercccccrcccssccecccccecceetereerseseesesess 7 3 
TAOS occ cecese recs seer ratenseneeseeteeteeeen tae ee se eeees 3,158,033 | 
Property Tax .occccccceccecreccccereccccevcscessscesesenes 7,591,183 | 
Post-office MITTITTTTITTT TT TIT TTT 3,075,000 
IED, on. fark ccasnedccebeceseresscns.ntegenseeoseee | 277, } 
Miscellaneous .....-cccrecccccsccccccceseesseceeseressesees } 2,130,991 | 
Totals cccccccsccccccccvcccccvecscccecssevecsscsscssees { 66,286,995 70,390,342 


II. Inevease and Decrease in the Quarter and Nine Months ended Decem- | 


ber 31, 1858, as compared with the corresponding periods of the pre- 
ceding year. 





























QUARTER ENDED [NINE MONTHS ENDED 

} Dec. 31, 1853. Dec. 31, 1858. 

Increase. : Decrease. | Increase. Decrease 
£ £ £ 

NR oan Jeu baun va vad meeteena hie 619,169 —s 982,896 | —— 
BEBO. 000 cece ccccccccvesccsccececes 235,000 — 141,000 | —_— 
WUMTERS oc ccccccces 00 ceccccee.e cece 268,000 —— 580,624 — 
TED cc0ne osncses sececssescoseceosee 22,000 — 6,000 —_ 

Property Tax .... —_— | 261,437 — | 3,994, 

Post-office .......- 50,000 — 155,000 | = 
Crown Lands 500 _— 786 | — 
Miscellancous 192,264 } — 534,104 oe 
MEU cevwibaaugiagieia exnenuaee 1,3 | 261,437 | 2,400,410 3,994,927 

£1 125.496 £1,594,517 


Net Increase. Net Decrease. 


Increase and Decrease in the Year ended December 31, 1858, as compared 
with the corresponding periods of the preceding year. 


Dee. 31, 1858. 


Increase. | Decrease. 














£ £ 
GRATIS occ ccccccrccccccccccrscecccccnsccessscosecccocccsscoees 1,627,648 — 
Excise «6... sees 494,000 ——_ 
Stamps eee 727,120 | —_— 
,  POPPPPTTTTTTITITTTITITITIELT LTT rT ite . 54,013 | —_— 
Property Tax ... . — 7,546,809 
WOR SEG coc cccccccscevesccccesceccecsee . 83,000 
Crown Lands 3,786 | — 
Miscellaneous ... 453,895 —_ 

Totals, ...-+sceeee 3,443,462 7,546,809 
£4,103,347 


Net Decrease. 


III. An Account showing the Revenue and other Receipts of the Quar- 
ter ended December 31, 1858; the Application of the same, and the 
Charge of the Consolidated Fund for the said Quarter, together with the 
Surplus or Deficiency upon such Charge. 


Surplus Balance beyond the Charge of the Consolidated Fund, for the Quarter £ 
ended September 30, 1858, viz7.— 
Great Britaim ..c.ccccccccccscccccscccccscsecccsevcccevesece ° = 
Tredamd ..ccccccvccccccccccccesecccccsecesevcccerecsssceeseoes £83,031 
-—— 83,021 


Income received in the Quarter ended December 31, 1858, as shown in Account 1 17,032,658 


Amount received in the Quarter ended December 31, 1858, in repayment of Ad 















vances for Public Works, &C.. 1.1.66. cece cece cece ee ee een e teen e teen eeteeeenes 459,102 
17,574,791 
Balance, being the Deficiency on Dec. 31, 1858, upon the charge of the Consoli 
dated Fund in Great Britain, to mect the Dividends and other Charges pay 
able ja the Quarter to March 31, 1859, and for which Exchequer Bills (Defici- 
ency) will be issued in that Quarter .... 0... cee eee cee ce eeeetenes ecesosecosecce 254,336 
ee 17,829,127 
Amount applied out of the income for the Quarter ended Dec. 31, 1858, in re 
demption of Exchequer bills (Deficiency) for the Quarter ended Sept. 30, 1858 . 1,184,404 
Amount applied out of the Income to Supply Services, in the Quarter ended 
SE ATED. 50:60 60080506660.000086e> concer cncesserosbeceseensecocencceteeesse 8,163,941 
Charge of the Consolidated Fund for the Quarter ended Dec. 31, 
1858, viz.— 
Interest of the Permanent Debt .........:0ccccceeeeeeeceeceneeeee £6,246,798 
Terminable Debt .........-6+005- 642,773 
Interest of Exchequer Bills (Deficieuc nil 
WO GOGH Bie. .ccccccccccccsvcccccccccccccecccccccccccescces ee 100,771 
Other Charges on Consolidated Fund ...........cccccceeeceeneeneee 388,520 
Advances for Public Works, &c. ..........++ oeseveccacocercocseses 302,618 
oun 7,681,480 
Surplus Balance beyond the Charge of the Consolidated Fund, for the 
Quarter ended Dec. 31, 1858, viz.— 
Great Rritaim ...cc.cccccosccccrscccccccvescosersccccsscesvccecece - 
Treland ....seseees PPITTTTT TTT TTT TTT Trt rirT irri £799,302 
_—_—_— 799,302 
£17 829,127 































































[January 8, 1859. 
TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE MYSTERIOUS MANIFESTO OF THE TUILERIES, 
‘‘Tr is an ill wind that blows nobody good ;” and exalted is that 
Power which can distribute breezes at pleasure. ‘‘ Celsd sedet 
Kolus arce”’: Napoleon presides at the Tuileries, and despatches 
at will the favouring Auster or the blustering Boreas. This time 
decidedly it is not ‘ faventibus Austris” that he commands ; the 
last breeze from the Tuileries has alarmed all the world. He has 
hurled at the head of the Austrian Ambassador a studied sen. 
tence, and Europe is shaken. Many who scarcely consider the 
usage in these things are surprised to see so much importance 
attached to the words; but in sober truth the act of speaking them 
is a violent breach of the actual arrangements between Governments 
at peace with each other. There may have been questions be- 
tween the Governments of Paris and Vienna, but it is a most un- 
! usual step, implying some aman. | motives, for an Emperor, 
| standing in his sovereign place, to proclaim that the relations with 
| some “Sir, my brother” are not so good as they have been,—to 
| announce to the world that there is a quarrel between the bro- 

thers. What then can be the object, what the purpose ? 

We believe as a simple matter of fact that there are none in 
| this country, or in any other, except France, and very few persons 
; there, who know what the purpose or object of the explosive 
| 
| 











manifesto is. We must attempt therefore to estimate it by the 
effects which it tends to produce. It is well known that there 
have been differences between Austria and France in many 
quarters of Europe. No small annoyance was inflicted upon the 
French Government by the support which Austria gave to Swit- 
zerland in resisting French encroachment on the valley of the 
Dappes ; but it is in Italy that Austria and France are said to be 
| particularly in disaccord. Austria is for maintaining in its extreme 
| rigour her old régime; Napoleon is for moderating Imperialism 
| and for conciliating the populace, Many circumstances conspire 
to make up his interest in that direction. In some coquettish 
kind of way, he is supposed not absolutely to have withheld a 
certain reserved patronage for the Muratists in Naples. He de- 
sires to reform the Government of his protegé the Pope, but is 
| prevented by Austria. Above all he desires to avoid an outbreak 
in any part of the continent; or if he cannot avoid it, he must 
desire to make himself master of the situation, turning the out- 
break to his own account, and rendering it the opportunity for a 
safe employment of his own army. If Austria could but catch 
the spirit and appreciate the wisdom of French councils, all would 
| be well; but, with a stolidity which from the Paris point of 
| view seems unaccountable, Vienna refuses, and Paris is irate. 
| We are told, indeed, that Austria is in a position to retaliate 
the defiance; that her Army is in a magnificent condition,—nu- 
merous, well-appointed, well-oflicered ; its veterans, who had be- 
come somewhat superannuated, being replaced by young Generals, 
with all the blood of the old heroes and with the fire of youth; 
with the education of the day, and with the most impatient am- 





bition to win their spurs. This is undoubtedly true; but let us 
observe that Austria is labouring under a phthisis of the ecash- 
box ; and that, however large her Army might be, anything like 
an outbreak in the southern and eastern part of Europe would im- 
mediately give ample occupation to the same, ona broad field, and 
| actually with a centrifugal movement. Should she be called upon 
for action in Italy, she will find it more necessary than ever to de- 
fend her ground in Servia ; though she is at present refusing there 
the troops she can scarcely spare. The Hungarians would have 
another opportunity, with immense oan for a great 
; Austrian army. The Wallachians would plunge into Rouman or 
| Russian adventures, and probably worry Austria on her frontier ; 
Transylvania taking the same occasion to repay the ‘immense 
| 





ingratitude ” for services so valuable during the Hungarian War, 
| so ignominously forgotten afterwards. Poland is not dead yet. 
| Bohemia and her Lutherans have for some time past been suffering 
an odious oppression that provoked strange thoughts of inde- 
| pendence. Switzerland may not have relished French intrusion, 
but she is not in the pay of Austria. And Italy could alone em- 
ploy three Austrian armies, in the north, the middle, and the 
south. Vienna, therefore, isthe centre of a vast circle on eight or 
ten points of which active amusement could be given to a great 
and powerful army. 

No doubt Louis Napoleon might himself experience difficulties 
in the event of any general commotion, and therefore we do not 
believe that he would court a commotion ; but he might use it. 
It might even suggest great ambitions, might prompt new poli- 
cies. What is there to forbid the inventive genius who penned 
far-seeing reflections at Ham, the special constable who has re- 
made an empire, from conciliating the earnest hope and affection 
of the whole French people, by issuing, prospectively, a magni- 
ficent Constitution for 1860; from bidding the trumpet sound a 
call to the Alps; and, in the true style of a second Napoleon, 
from issuing his Cwsarian historic record anticipative— Austria 
fuit”’ ; Napoleon succeeding to Charlemagne as Rex Romanorum. 

To come back, however, to the more immediate effects by which 
the mysterious manifesto might be estimated. On Saturday, the 
Emperor Napoleon said—*‘ I regret that our relations with your 
Government should not be so good as they have been hitherto.” 
The Bourse was in a panic, and the fumds went down ; the Stock 
Exchange of every capital in Europe following suit. On Thurs- 
day there was a report that the Moniteur would come forth witha 





reassurance, and funds went up; on Friday out comes the reassur- 
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ance, such as it is, and funds become still more buoyant. No doubt 
stock was actively bought at the low figure, and not only in 
Paris, for there must be some very few persons who could have 
anticipated this second manifesto in the Moniteur. On Friday 
of course, many of these sharp-sighted gentlemen would realize ; 
and an exchequer even of imperial proportions might be all the 
richer for the double transaction--if the public should prove do- 
cile enough in its impressions. __ ‘ 

Meanwhile Europe has some interest in these storms, their 
consequences and scientific explanation. The true moral of all 
that we can gather is given in these notable words of the Times— 

“The French Emperor may have meaut less than is imagined by his 
hasty speech, which the world has inte rpreted through the medium of its 
own fears. But this is just the reason why the question is a serious one. 
The fact that a few words can shake a]! the Bourses of Europe and send 
despatches flying from every Embassy shows the instability of the present 
state of things,—the profound uneasiness which lies hidden under universal 
silence and seeming acquiescence.” 





GENERAL JACOB. 
ENGLAND has lost another of her bravest and noblest sons. John 
Jacob, a chevalier sans peur et sans reproche, the brilliant swords- 
man, the originator of a military system, the skilful inventor, the 
only Englishman who has founded and given his name to a town 
in fadia, for ten years the lonely and vigilant sentinel of the 
frontier of our Eastern empire, is no more, In the very flower 
and vigour of his seabed he has been struck down by brain 
fever. A frame of iron, and an unconquerable soul, which had 
endured for years immense labour under the burning sun of the 
Scinde desert, and, harder still, had waged perpetual battle with 
the “‘Ephesian wild beasts” of official blindness, routine, and 
stupidity, suddenly gave way under pressure of the brain. 
John Jacob has died a martyr to his devetion to duty, a word 
which he understood not merely as the fulfilment of routine em- 
ployment, but as the liberty and opportunity of realizing great 


designs of military and civil administration. | 
The full extent of loss which the Empire has suffered, cannot | 


be apprehended, at the present moment, by any except those few 
admirers of the dead hero, who have studied his career sufticient 

ly to be aware that the brilliancy of his achievements in the field 
was the very least of his titles to the public gratitude and esteem. 


This is not the place to say, as should be said, how numerous | 


those titles were, to set them forth with any fulness. 


Jacob was a soldier of a type rare in any army, but rarest in | pointment, not wishing to give up his very good 


the armies of England. Like Sir Charles Napier, though with 
an even temper, an entire forgetfulness amounting even to disdain 
of self, which place him immeasurably above that great soldier 
in the scale of moral worth, yct like him, Jacob was one of those 


rare souls, who value and practise the military art only as Hod 


instrument and guarantee of civilization and peace. Many noble 
soldiers hold this faith as an abstract principle. But few have, in 
the world’s history, had the energy, the genius, and the opportu- 
nity of illustrating it with the force and beauty which charac- 
terize the labours of the creator of the Scinde Horse. The world 
ought to know that these extraordinary regiments, splendid in 
their organization, splendid in their fidelity to the Englishmen, 
whom they knew only in such heroic types as Jacob and the con- 
genial spirits whom he knew how to gather round him, were made, 
by the leader whom they are now mourning, the nucleus of a 
new social order and progress. Some thirteen years since, John 
Jacob marched with his eight hundred Scinde horsemen to the 
desert frontier, which it was thenceforth to be his duty to guard, 


watching and subduing the wild tribes whose vocation had been | 


plunder and rapine since the commencement of the world. The spot 
where Jacob and his troopers pitched their tent was bare desert 
for miles around. But when Jacob breathed his last on the 6th 
of December 1858, there stood on that spot a fine new Eastern 
city, called after himself, Jacobabad, with 30,000 inhabitants, and | 
the country around it had been changed under his fostering care 
to a productive garden returning many thousands of pounds ster- 
ling in revenue to Government. The solitary soldier working far 
from the haunts of the conventional civilization of the 
world, had built canals, and gathered to the neighbourhood 
of his standard a peaceful, thriving, and happy popu- 
lation. Of the country around, he was the fostering friend 
and guardian. While evoking the spirit of smiling peace out of 
the desert, Jacob matured and developed his military plans, studied 
with care the internal politics of the ill-known but important 
countries beyond the north-western fronticr, throughout the | 
length and breadth of which his name was a word of respect and 
of that terror with which the Asiatic views the brave and good | 
Englishman, when bravest and best: and not least of his merits, | 
Was unceasing in his denunciations of the state of the Bengal 
army, which were so vehemently resented at the time, and have 
been so fearfully verified in the events. In whatever capacity 
this man is viewed, even the coldest must admit that he is the | 
worthy object of respect and admiration. While those to whom | 
he was personally intimate mourn his loss as a brother. He was | 
one of those rarest spirits who love work, good true noble work for | 
its own sake ; who could and did refuse opportunities of distine- | 
tion in order to cling to a post of which the world of newspapers 
knew little, but which he felt was the proper field of his own la- | 
urs. For it is not known as it should that General Jacob re- 
fused one of the most distinguished of those commands, in which 
the reputation, which he valued so little, has been so largely 
won in India of late. 
This death is a great loss, an irreparable loss to the Empire. 


Thus | 





It is a loss for which those who know what Jacob was can see no 
consolation, unless this, that Jacob dead may be listened to with 
less of envy, and more of docility by those who should in times 
past have listened to warnings, and studied examples, which 
would have saved much blood and many tears. Will those who 
closed their ears to the living voice, hear him when speaking from 
the grave ? May it beso. If it be so his best friends will pro- 
nounce him, as he would himself feliz opportunitate mortis. He 
has shown the way to Indian prosperity and safety. He has not 
alone laid down principles, but shown unique results of native 
military organization. He has pointed to the gathering thunder 
clouds on the north-west frontier of the Empire. Verily it seems 
as though he had been removed in this strange mysterious 
manner as though it were intended that those who disregarded 
his deeds and warnings, should hereafter be wholly without ex- 
euse. For him, longer life could hardly have added more to his 
achievements than that noisy fame which he held so cheap. 





A BARRISTER AND A GENTLEMAN, 

Tue Professorship of Law in the Queen’s College, Galway, was re- 
cently vacant, and the Lord-Lieutenant offered the appointment 
to Mr. Michael Morris, Mr. Morris is a Roman Catholic Barrister 
of good standing; he is Recorder of Galway and he has had 
the merit and the good fortune of having won thorough respect 
for his solid qualities as a rising lawyer as well as a very special 
amount of popularity for manliness and good fellowship. The 
salary of the new post is only 150/, a year, no very high pay for 
a rising barrister; the duties {make it no sinecure ; and it 1s most 
useful to attach a Liberal Roman Catholic to the branch of the 
unsectarian Queen’s University, which suffers most from the de- 
nunciation of its ultramontane neighbour, Dr. MacHale. 
| It is not perhaps difficult to autnin why red tapists in the law 

should inspire certain newspapers in Dublin to attack this ve 
| natural exercise of patronage. The Irish Lord Chancellor an 
| the Irish Attorney-General are connected by marriage: the 
have honourably earned their position; but gentlemen who thin 
| that they have some family or other claim upon the two digni- 
taries form a rather numerous clientela, whose efforts to promote 
themselves are said to have been severe; though that all the 
patronage hitherto disposed of by Lord Eglinton has been in the 
direction indicated, is obviously the angry dream of an Hibernian 
Mr. Morris has we understand declined the ap- 
rofessional 
| prospects; but it is to be hoped Lord Eglinton will show the 
| same courageous good sense in the new nomination. 
| Mr. Morris possesses a qualification which we are surprised 
| to see was not brought forward by the Irish press as a special 
disqualitication. Mr. Morris is the best man in the United 
Kingdom at the game of—not Aunt Sally, for there the Duke of 
Beaufort reigns supreme ; not billiards, for Mr. Roberts of Liver- 
pool can score much more ; but at the very manly game of racquets. 
Lord Eglinton is himself a distinguished amateur of that game 
—the best in Scotland, we believe. It was very natural that the 
| noble Scottish champion should like to try his xill with the Irish 
| master of the game, and a match was played. Keen observers 





| indignation. 


decided that Mr. Morris showed superior play, but two games 
were divided and no conquering game was played. Why do not 
| the Irish journals assert that Lord Eglinton discovered in the 


ready eye and quick hand of the racquet-player the best gifts for 
| an exponent of law, that he found a ‘* mute inglorious”’ Montes- 
| quieu in his opponent almost victor, and that in the free and 
easy conversation of the racquet-court the spirit of an Irish 
Justinian was revealed. There might be more wisdom in such a 


| means of finding out worth and wit than our Irish friends would 


ne many a grave fool is unmasked when you catch him 
without wig or court suit, and the very best qualities in any man 
of any station, quickness of perception and common sense, are to 
be found out much more in informal talk than in prepared speeches. 


| We do not praise Lord Eglinton for standing by his racquet-court 
| friend; but we praise him for not thinking that manly skill pre- 


supposed want of law, and for offering the right place to a sound 
young lawyer and pleasant gentleman, although he had first 
learned his worth’ in some jolly hours together, when, in shirt- 
sleeves and over pale ale, they refreshed themselves after a manly 
sport. Some people praise statesmen for never taking any but a 
red-tape view of officials, while we confess to a strong liking for 
the other extreme. We never saw any merit in the crowned 
Henry “‘ cutting” Falstaff; he might have made the old Knight 
Purveyor-General to the Forces, and have so secured some bread 
and sack (a little out of proportion perhaps, but what does it 
matter ?) for his army, half starved at Agincourt. 


A LITTLE “ AGRICULTURAL DISTRESS.” 
Iv is a long while since we saw the British farmer with a dismal 
face; and it is almost “ refreshing,” as the “ gentleman con- 
nected with the press” says, to see that hearty denizen of the 
fields look out with an eye of anxiety. Comfort and content have 
become tedious to him, and the present “ bad weather” brings 
its varieties. The new number of the Highland Society's Journal 
has a paper which is pronounced by another agricultural authority 
to be opportune, able, and fairly considered ; it is the Mark Lane 
Express, which, to a certain extent, though not entirely, adopts 
the view of its highland contemporary, and explains to us the 
source of farming anxiety. The distinction is itself interesting. 
The Highlander, deeply impressed by the bad weather, goes in 
for gloomy prophecies ; while the metropolitan agriculturist speaks 
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of these calculations in the third asa “view.” We turn 
then to see how the farmers’ friends represent the case. Accord- 
ing to them, the position is this. As there are always twenty 
applicants for a vacant farm, rents keep up; but, as there has 
been abundance, prices of wheat are low; and, as emigration and 
war have thinned the labouring ranks, wages are high. In some 
icultural counties, indeed, there is a complaint that wages 
have fallen below 9s. ; but that is in itself rather a high level, 
i when we consider the reasonable rate of provisions. 
During the last few weeks the weather has, we are told, been 
bad, and the farmer thinks the clouds are gathering over his 
head. On the whole, we have no record of a year which has had 
such favourable weather as 1858, and there is nothing in the eco- 
nomical weather-gage which indicates any very decisive change ; 
but the farmer, we are assured, must turn to new courses for the 


culiar and unprecedented state of things under which he suf- | 


ers. We quote the Mark Lane Express, which is itself quoting. 

‘¢ The recipe is, on the whole, a somewhat startling one. Obviously, the 
first means of reducing the employment of expensive manual labour is in 
the increased use of machinery. We live in the very age for the ready 
adoption of such a substitute. But our northern friend couples with this an 
equally decisive step to counteract the effects of the times. If labour is 
high, have less of it; and if corn is low, grow less of it. One, indeed, would 
directly tend to the other. We repeat, however, that this sounds rather 
strangely with the necessity for increased production of which we have 
heard so much of late. But it is put and repeated with much emphasis— 
* We have no hesitation in saying that, if present prices of farm — 
and present rates of wages continue, farmers will be compelled to reduce the 
demand by throwing more land into grass, or using more machinery on their 
farms.’ And again: ‘The course of the arable farmer isclear. He must 


raise less corn, which is not so profitable now, and, throwing more into | 


grass, resort to the dairy or the rearing of stock. By this means, too, he 
will reduce his labour account, which is the great difficulty he has to con- 
tend with, swallowing up all his profit.’ ” 

Our metropolitan contemporary combats ‘the utter fallacy 
which attributes the more recent welfare of agriculture to any 
legislative enactment”; he ascribes the improvement rather to 
the discovery of the gold fields, the consequent emigration of our 
people to flourishing colonies, or their employment in more than 
one great war. Now surely this is a curious argument; for it is 
the war and emigration, we are told, which have raised wages. 
We admit that emigration has created flourishing colonies, with 
extending trade, and has thus promoted consumption at home ; 
but these processes have been going on for many years past, and 


we see no reason why now in particular we should apprehend ‘‘an | 


approaching crisis in the agricultural interest,” or assume that 
“the great experiment of Free Trade” is now about to be tried. 


Of one thing we are quite certain, that the advice hinted to the | 


farmer by his highland friend is nearly the most dangerous to 
which he can listen. Let us su 
to throw more land into grass, with the view of raising the price of 
corn. We are at peace with Russia; practically the breadth 
of land under corn in the United States is unlimited, and the 
quality of American wheat for many purposes is decidedly superior 
to British. The course suggested to the farmer, therefore, would 
have the effect of diminishing his own share in the English wheat 
market, and of promoting an immense extension of the American 
if not the Russian wheat trade in this country. How is this to 
serve him ? 

It is undoubtedly in the alternative that he will find his re- 
source. Should there be a general revival of trade in this country, 
there will be of course a great increase in the means of thie 
people,—the demand for provisions of all kinds will increase,— 
the farmer’s market will be more flourishing than ever, and he 
will perforce have to meet the demand. He cannot lower wages, 
but he can, and under the pressure of necessity and invention li 
will, resort to machinery. The use of machinery, which greatly 
diminishes the physical exertion of man while calling forth lis 
higher faculties, is the greatest step that can be taken in improv- 
ing the condition of the agricultural labourer. Rightly considered, 
the interest of the farmer and the labourer are identical ; but right!) 
considered, too, the interests of both are perfectly inseparable from 
the welfare of the nation. What the country wants is large sup- 
plies of agricultural produce at moderate prices ; skill, enterprise, 
and machinery, will combine conditions that were once thought to 
be incompatible ; and the British farmer has now almost completed 
his lesson in learning how to get large returns out of a well sup- 
plied market, although he cannot command ill-paid labour nor 
artificially enhanced prices. 





TRADE PROSPECTS FOR 1859. 

Ir last year was commercially one of depression, there is perliay 

no general fact more reassuring for the immediate prospects of thx 
country than the really slight nature of the depression so far as it 
has been distinctly marked, or the perfect contrast which our 
country affords with almost all other states, but in particular 
with some whose political and commercial policy stands contrast«<d 
with our own. e are told that we must not estimate the re- 
vival of our revenue by comparison with 1857, since that 
was in itself a year of depression. We must take as thi 
standard 1856, in the last quarter of which, excluding the fluctu- 
ating head of miscellaneous, we had about 16,695,000/. against 
16,320,000/. in the last quarter of 1858. We must remember, 
however, that the crisis took place in the Jatter part of 1857 ; and 
that during the past year there has been a steady though a gra- 
dual and unostentatious recovery. We sce this in another table. 


In the Board of Trade returns the total for the eleven months of 


1857 was 115,700,000/., against 106,555,000/. in the eleven 
months of 1858, a decrease of about 8 per cent ; but the same re- 





that the agriculturist were | 
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turns show an éncrease over the more normal year of 1856 to the 

amount of about 3 per cent. So that before we begin this present 

year, a great deal of our embarrassment has been worked off, and 
| trade is actually in a better position, The amount of bullion held 
| by the Bank of England in January 1858 was 11,456,000/.; at 
| the opening of the present year it was 18,967,000/.; the Bank 
rate of discount having fallen from 8 per cent to 24. It is well 
known that money can be obtained from private houses at a con- 
siderably lower rate. Though, by the way the rate has recently 
somewhat risen, because there has actually been, and is, employ- 
ment for money. 

We perceive both the process of recovery, and the prospect of 
employment, if we take the proceedings in_ one particular trade. 
| The comparative statement in Mr, William Colvin’s circular of the 
Scotch lron Trade is peculiarly interesting. It runs over the last 
ten years. We find that the total shipments have in that period 
increased from 375,000 tons to 565,000 tons. The consumption, 
indeed, was higher in 18563, when the foreign and domestic trade 
nearly divided a grand total of 620,000 tons. But the different 
progress in the two divisions is remarkable. In 1849 the foreign 
shipments were 153,000, coastwise 222,000; by 1853 the two 
branches of the trade had become equal, the foreign being rather 
in excess, 314,000 to 305,000 ; but, by 1858 the foreign consump- 
tion has declined to 275,600, while the domestic remains only 
slightly below the highest figure, namely 291,400. 

This last item is the more sadn in connection with the 
state of the railway interest. The total receipts for 1858, as com- 
pared with 1857, showed a decrease a little over 400,000/., but 
there has been an inerease in the mileage of 326 miles, and the 
decrease of receipts is really but a slight falling off on so large a 
total as 23,572,000/.; while the unproductive nature of the re- 
ccipts must be ascribed to the many complications of charges and 
burdens with which the railway interest has clogged itself. The 
traflic continues to extend ; it must be apportioned to any exten- 
sion of general trade; and by the steps which are taken for 
diminishing an aggressive competition, the railways are preparing, 
at once, for an administration which shall better consult the pub- 
lie interest without destroying the railway interest. But this is 
a state of things which indicates even yet extended constructions. 

Referring again to Mr. Colvin’s comparative statement we find 
that itis the foreign supply which has fallen off in the most 
marked degree. Now the vicissitudes in the larger branches of 
the foreign trade have been remarkable. Our exports (in tons) to 
in 1850 ) i 5 i d 
57,000, j rose j to 151,300, fell | 4 51,600 





| The United States were.. 


t { to 51,600. 
British North America were oy rose to 38,200, j fell 8300. 
France Were ..000cce0ese a aoe : rose | val Fe, fell { 052 400. 
Germany Were ....eeeees : con } rose al eee fell ‘ anaes. 


In oll these branches of the iron-trade, however, there are con- 
siderably improved prospects for 1859. It has been caleulated 
| that during the present year the applications to the capitalists of 
London for loans on behalf of Russia, Austria, Sardinia, Austra- 
lia, and perhaps France, with some other States, will not be less 
than 30,000,000/, ; so that the store of capital which has aceumu- 
lated in London will not be without employment. The English 
capitalist indeed has learned to serutinize the seeurities which the 
foreign borrower can give bim with great care; but all these pro- 
jects lave another aspect for the English merchant. In mest eases 
the procecdings of the state are connected with public works, The 
French Government has taken steps to promote the extension of 
railways during the present year. The resumption of eash pay- 
its in Austria, which has so strange an appearance, bases the 








whole of its genuine portion upon advances made by a great rail- 
way company, which is to supply 1,000,000/. sterling of silver in 
the | nt mouth and 1,000,000/. in November ; the company 
resting its calculations of profit partly upon the working of Aus- 

iys, and partly upon the extension of the network which 


u sketched out even to the further bounds of Hungary. 
; ne to Canada for the express purpose of arrang- 
ing an amalgamation of railway lines, in order to the completion 
f the Canadian system, and probably its progress even to the 
f New Caledonia. It is possible, therefore, that the 
demands of British North America will recover from their striking 


depression. Amongst the claimants for capital in the British 
market is Victoria, which is about to raise a eapital of 7,000,000/, 
in four years to complete its railways, asking one million at once, 
and probably another within the year, Now wherever the capital 
may be raised, the re/s will be wanted from England. Amongst 
the most decided extensions of railways will be that of India, 


WwW he re, as the y rey rt from Bombay, import business is deeidedly 
reviving trade, The United States, partly originated and partly 
shared ‘*the crisis” of this country, but have also participated 
the lesson, and have had their portion of the recovery ; and there 
again there are extensions of the railway system, which are abso- 
lutely necessary as connecting links, and which must inevitably 
ereate a business that is in fact only waiting for them. There are 
important lines in the Union which are stinted of their proper 
business beeause these connecting lines are absent. Considerable 
progress, we know, has been made in arranging the means for the 
carrying out of some of these most obviously needful extensions ; 
but whence is the iron to come? Why the English market is 
already beginning to send over its supplies. 

And the Iron Trade is in a splendid condition to meet the de- 
mand. The stock on hand is not so vast as it has been at some 
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iods, and iron masters naturally complain ; but although prices 
oe not been at the level of highly speculative years, as in 1892, 
they have notwithstanding the extended make and the large stocks 
on , advanced since 1850 from 5/. 12s. 6d. for bars to vl. 10s, 
We see, therefore, that the trade is in a good position to take ad- 
“—- of any opportunity. , 

Ag 





ance at the other commercial Circulars will exhibit very | 


much the same general results and tendencies. Mostly they des- 
eribe contraction at the commencement, expansion at the end. 
In some cases depression continues; in the wood trade for 
example there has * ; 

but it has been more than sufficient to meet the moderat: demand 
for consumption ; and why it has been so we can easily under- 
stand when we observe how far, under the overstrained prosperity 
which ended in panic, the Building-trade overshot itself, and 


has had to wait for reviving action. On the other hand asteadily | 


increasing consumption has called forth an amount of make in 
the woollen-trade which exceeds the supply of the raw material. 
In the linen-trade, too, there are the gravest complaints that no 


sufficient energetic steps are taken to increase the scanty supplies. | 


It isactually more profitable at the present day to resell flax than 
to spin it into fabries; and, remarks the circular of a leading 
house, “to India we must look”; while the woollen-trades, dis- 
appointed of supplies from golden Australia, look to New Zealand. 
Almost everywhere the characteristics are tlic same—gradual but 
steady revival ; demand for extension of the raw material and an 
anticipated extension in the business of production throughout 
the great colonies of England,—not omitting the United States. 
But this is a kind of extension which in itself reacts in promoting 
extension of our own domestic business, both by increasing the 
materials for the make, and by giving increased means to our 
most important customers. Unquestionably the commercial dawn 
of 1859 is cheering. 
YOUNG ENGLAND AND OLD ENGLAND. 
Ane there any young men in public life in England? It isa 
uestion not without interest, and it seems of peculiar import at 
the present time. The subject is started in turning over thc 
leaves of that useful little book Who's Who—a sort of address- 
card case for everybody. In spite of one’s personal knowledge, 
which might suggest the fact, it almost surprises one to find that all 
our eminent politicians are men advanced in life. For instance, 
Gladstone and Disracli are still called rising men, men of great 
“¢ promise,” and Disraeli especially is thought by certain solemn 
tapists to have attained his present post by rare luck and im- 

roper rapidity. But the Chancellor of the Exchequer is a mid- 
Seeaed ae of fifty-three, and Mr, Gladstone is only four 

ears younger. Mr. Disraeli also has been twenty-one years in 

arliament, and Mr. Gladstone has been cighteen years a Privy 
Councillor. These two men brought each to politics a very rare 
genius and yet it has taken each more than twenty years of the 
wearying work and intense intellectual effort of Parliamentary 
business to win rank among our consular men. Amongst all th 
Privy Councillors of the Queen there is not one man under thirty ; 
and there are only seven men under forty (for we exclude the Duke 
of Cambridge, who attained the rank by birth’. If we call 
forty “‘ middle-aged ” we should thus find of the two hundred and 
thirty one right honourable gentlemen all but eiy/é are above the 
that middle term of life—all but eight grave and reverend 
seignors. The eight youngest Councillors are not all of that vola- 
tile and juvenile turn which might be expected. One, indeed, is 
the Duke of Beaufort, who has been too playful at Bri n, al 
four other noblemen, (Castlerosse, Donoughmore, Newport, an 
Drogheda) are called right honourable, not because they give 
counsel to the Queen, but because they have, or had, places at 
Court. The remaining three “ young” Councillors are men who 
may be supposed to have graduated by state work to that position ; 
they are Lord Stanley, Lord Naas, and Mr. Frederick Pecl—thre: 
public men not remarkable for youthful effervescence or juvenil 
indiscretion. Lord Stanley is the very youngest Councillor of t! 
Queen ; the public regard him, however, as a man m« \ 
more solid than his father, and he has the heaviest responsil lity 
ofany member of the Cabinet. Thus for a young man to ris 
high now-a-days he must be, by nature, very oli—older 
his own father. 

Including the eight already named there ave ouly thirty-two 









Privy-Councillors under fifty ; and of the whole number, (231, 

one hundred and thirty-one are over sixty. No one can s \ that 
political life in England has rapid promotion. Nearly one-half of 
the one hundred Councillors und rsixty are noblemen who attained 
the rank as a natural cons« quence of their birth, and there would 
thus remain about fifty men (less than one-fourth of the whole, 

who obtain by political service the rank of Privy Councillors be- 


they are sixty years old. 


Young Cabinet “Ministers are very rare; excluding Lord 
Stanley there was Lord John Manners who joined the Cabinet 
at thirty-four, the Duke of Newcastle at forty-three, and 


Mr. Sidney Herbert at forty. These three are youngest 
public men of Cabinet rank; but in that rank, though not 
2 connection with home-offices, is Lord Dalhousie, (who was 
& Cabinet Minister at thirty-one, and is now only forty-three,) 
and Lord Canning who is only forty-six. At the other end 
of the illustrious roll-call we find that the Queen’s oldest Coun- 
cillor is the Marquis of Lansdowne, who was called to the Privy 
Council in 1806 (the year Pitt died) ; and next is Lord Palmerston, 
who year completes half-a-century in the councils of the 


en a comparatively slight supply of imports, | 


|; sometimes for very routine reasons. 
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sovereign. The oldest man in the Privy Council is Lord Lynd- 
hurst. It looks like an odd reversal of parts to find that if the 
Queen or the public required a well-matured statesmanlike plan, 
showing the results of experience and grave thought, they might 
wisely select to prepare it, the you Councillor and the young- 
est man in the Council (Lord Stanley)—but y! the Sovereign or the 
country wished for an orator —s an uence ever young, 
and ardent enthusiasm, for the e i of a national Pog the 
oldest man in the Couneil would the best choice, and Lord 
Lyndhurst would do justice to the occasion. Reading the poli- 
tical controversies of last year, we also find that against no man 
were there so many charges of “levity,” “indiscretion,” “ flip- 
pancy,” as against the late Premier—all but one, her Majesty's 
most veteran adviser. Are ell our old men young, and all our 
young men old ? 

Mr. Disraeli, in one of the fierce debates of 1852, appealed to 
| the generous and the young at both sides of the House.” In 
| the present Parliament, the young men under thirty are but « 

minority of fifty; of that fifty there are not many who at present 
give public promise of politieal eminence. Amongst the ew are 
Lord Bury, the Honourable George Byng, Sir John Ramsden, 
Lord Ingestre, the Honourable W. F. Denison, and Lord Robert 
Cecil. Even if we add the Honourable Wilbraham Egerton and 
Lord Raynham, there are but e:ght rising young men in a House 
of 658, This gives point to the complaint that the large boroughs 
send us too many middle-aged mayors and manufacturers. 

But if a young man is thus discouraged from entering the Par- 
liamentary career, are there hopes of more rapid success in the 
Church, the Army, the Navy, the Law, or the Civil Service’ Let 
us see. The youngest Archbishop is Dr. M ve of York, and 
he is a man of seventy. The youngest Bishop offers a fairer 
hope; Dr. Bickersteth, of the see of Ripon, is but forty-two. 
Out of thirty-five other Bishops there are but five under fifty, and 

, amongst the five we are glad to notice Dr. Tait, of London : his 
work requires an old head on a young body. Military service is 
not a much more rapid way of attaining eminent rank. There 
are but three general officers who have obtained that rank under 
thirty years’ service ; one of these, Sir John Inglis, obtained the 
rank for his very special service at Lucknow, but he has alto- 
gether served as a soldier for twenty-four years. Major-General 
Mansfield, now chief of the staff in India, is the youngest in ser- 
vice (twenty-three years) of all our general officers. The title of 
Knight Companion of the Bath is a hi ize for our military 
men; but there are only four Knights under fifty—Sir John Inglis, 
Sir Edward Lugard, Sir Henry Storks, and Sir Robert Napier. 

The Navy presents still slower promotion, but it is counter- 
balanced by the fact that boys can enter the service at an earlier 
age. The majority of officers in the Navy do not attain the ad- 
miral rank until after forty years service; of late, a small num- 
ber have attained it after thirty-five years. The most rapid pro- 
motion on the list and quite exceptional, is that of Rear-Admiral 
of the Blue, George Elliot, who has attained that rank after 
thirty years’ service. 

The permanent Civil Service, including the Colonial Govern- 
ment, Is actually, contrary to what many would suppose, the 
department of the State where young men advance most rapidly 
to positions of high emolument and responsibility. Sir Charles 
Trevelyan was Secretary of the Treasury (with 2000/. a year,) and 
K.C.B., at forty ; none of his contemporaries running the race of 
life in other branches could possibly attain an equivalent post or 
rank at so early an age. Sir Henry Barkly was probably the 
youngest civilian not of royal blood, who has Boe of the dignity 
of K.C.B.; he was knighted at the age of thirty-seven. Next to 
Sir Charles Trevelyan, and like him, an eminent civil servant, is 
Sir Richard M. Bromley, K.C.B., of last year, now forty-five and 
holding the post of Aeccountant-General of the Navy. Of the 
three just named, Sir Richard Bromley is the most remarkable as 
an illustrative promotion in the Civil Service; for Sir Charles 
Trevelyan obtained his rank and post through his Indian a 
tion, and Sir Henry Barkly through Colonial position (added of 
course to very high services); but Sir Richard Bromley has been 
all his life working up his way through the home Civil Service. 
It must be said, however, that though a few Civil Servants have 
won exceptional rank and reward, the men thus promoted are en- 
tirely too few, and that the claim of the Service generally to titu- 
lar honours is very grudgingly conceded. 

The law remains to be considered. The youngest judge of the 
United Kingdom is Judge Keogh, who was appointed to the Queen's 
Bench, Ireland, at the age of thirty-eight. It is no disparage- 
ment, however, of his remarkable abilities to say that he won his 
promotion by Parliamentary rather than by legal work. Judge 
Willes was a judge at thirty-nine; Baron Bramwell at forty- 
seven; Baron Martin at forty-eight; Chief Justice Cockburn at 
fifty-two. All the other judges were five, ten, or fifteen years 
oldcr before they reached the bench. Ordinary knighthoods we 
do not take into account; they are given often by chance, and 
ere are very few knight 
bachelors however under forty; the  § knight under thirty is 
Sir Charles Bright, who was knigh by Lord Eglinton in 
the first enthusiasm at the supposed success of the Atlantic cable. 

When Talleyrand heard talk around him of Young Italy, 
Young France, Young England, he said, ‘‘ What! are we to 
have governments of bibs and tuekers!” But we more nearly 
realize the appreciation of one of the leading counsel in The Clan- 
destine Marriage, who hearing that a junior is forty, says, ‘‘ I wish 
you success, young gentleman.” Ali our young men are forty. 
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BOOKS. 


LIFE OF DOUGLAS JERROLD.* 

Tue true literary position of Douglas Jerrold was that of the wit 
and the playwright. As a social wit he was unrivalled for readi- 
ness and tranchant repartee ; though his retorts were rarely of a 
very polished kind, and sometimes passed even beyond the per- 
sonal, As a playwright he wanted the poetry and scholarship of 
the earlier ain and these two deficiencies doomed his 
dramas to an ephemeral existence. In one sense his want of 
learning, or rather of the mental expansion which the acquisi- 
tion of scholarship 6ften brings in its train, was of use to Jerrold. 
It probably suggested a special class of subjects, both in the 
drama and the tale, and a mode of treatment at once broad and 

pular. His early life and associations gave him a strong sym- 
pathy with those who had to struggle unheeded with penury 
and misfortune; which was a goodthing. It was not so well that 
from want of a comprehensive mind — training to examine and 
understand the manifold, he looked at life from one yey only ; 
seeing the sufferings and good qualities of the poor, but not sceing 
and not caring to see anything else. In St. Giles, all was in- 
jured virtue; in St. James there was little but wilful vice. 

hese narrow and one-sided views of human nature in civi- 
lized society, of necessity precluded the production of a great 
and permanent work by shutting out the truth of Shakespeare's 





‘‘mingled yarn.” Beyond all doubt, his notions hit the current | 


taste of very great numbers. A man who proceeded on the idea 


that all who had money, or wanted payment of it, were oppres- | 


sors, while those who could not or would not pay were oppressed, 
was sure to have numerous admirers among a large class of play- 
goers, and tale readers; especially when the views were set off 
by telling clap-trap, or pointed smartness. This species of mind 
was also well adapted for Punch ; but it was not fitted for under- 


takings where a more many-sided examination was required. | 
Hence Douglas Jerrold’s ill-suecess when he attempted to esta- | 
blish a higher kind of newspaper or magazine ; though a sort of | 


distaste—not for labour, as he worked very hard, but for steady 
and systematic attention, might have something to do with his 
ill-success in high-class periodicals. 

The life of Douglas Jerrold was not very eventful. He was 
born in 1803 and died in] 1857. His father was manager of a 
strolling company and leased the theatre at Sheerness. ‘Till his 
appearance as a middy, in his twelfth year, young Douglas 


passed the greater part of his life at this port, receiving such edu- | 


cation as a common schoolmaster could supply, and occasionally 
figuring on his father’s ‘‘ boards.” He pon served two years in 
the navy; but that time was of great advantage to him hereafter, 
both as a playwright and a fictionist. Indeed 
the theatrical were the only marked classes of life with which he 
was acquainted, and in the delineation of which he excelled. In 
the autumn of 1815 he had to abandon the navy. Peace had 
come, and the enormous gains of sea-port business were about to 
0,—theatricals among the rest. His father had rebuilt the 
heerness house and on land which belonged to Government; he 
had also entered into speculations that failed; and in short the 
home was broken up, and the family came to London to hide it- 
self from former acquaintances, and struggle for a living. Young 
Douglas was pot apprenticed to a printer, which brought him 
into connection with periodical literature and journalism, at first 
as a volunteer. Actors who had starred with his father, or be- 
longed to his company during their country obscurity—Kean, 
Russell, Wilkinson, with the player’s good-nature and indifference 
to convention noticed the son of their old chief. Kean’s patron- 
age seems to have gone no further than giving “orders” to young 
Douglas; but Russell was of much use to him in directing his 
reading and correcting his lucubrations; while Wilkinson was 
the means of bringing out his first piece, More Frightened than 
Hurt, at Sadler's Wells, in 1821, when its author was eighteen. 
The gain from the farce was scanty, and periodical literature fur- 
nished him very little for some time ; but he had made a start in 
his career. He yet had to contend with narrow means; but not 
oun perhaps than most men who marry early without a regu- 
ar and permanent income. He also had to put up with managers, 
and, like Mr. Fitzball, to witness their enrichment, and the fame of 
layers through his unrecompensed exertions. Douglas Jerrold was 
or some time ‘ 
the Victoria]. The description of him in this biography is harsher 
than that by Mr. Fitzball, for temper, tyranny, and meanness. 
Jerrold felt the last so strongly that he expressed it in a jest of 
more hardness than point. Davidge died early in the evening. 
When Douglas was told of it he said, “‘ Humph! I didn’t think 
he’d die before the half-price had come in.” When the play- 
wright quarrelled with the manager, he became poet to Elliston at 
the Surrey, carrying ‘‘ Black-eyed Susan” in his pocket. ‘The 
pay was better than under Davidge, and the new patron was not 
a vulgar man. But he would appear not altogether to have given 
satisfaction in the case of Susan. 

** Testimonials were got up for Elliston and for Cooke on the glory of its 
success, but Jerrold’s share of the gain was slight—about 70/7. of the many 
thousands which it realized for the management, With unapproachable 
meanness Elliston abstained from presenting the youthful writer with the 
value of a toothpick; and Elliston’s yy with a kindred sense of 
wey ustice, while chanting the praises of Elliston for pees Black- 

yed Susan, forgets to say who wrote the play! When the drama had run 
three hundred nights Elliston said to Jerrold, with amusing coolness, ‘ My 

* The Life and Remains of Douglas Jerrold. By his son, Blanchard Jerrold. 
Published by Kent. 


the nautical and | 


t” to Davidge, manager of the Coburg [now | 


o- boy, why don’t you get your friends to present you with a bit of 
Pilate r 

This might have been a quiet retort. Elliston probably had 

heard of his poet’s jest; as such things fly about behind the 
scenes. 
_ “ When Black-Eyed Susan was in rehearsal at the Surrey Theatre, an 
important person—in his own estimation—strutted upon the stage, and 
speaking of Elliston, the bacchanalian manager, exclaimed in an angry 
voice— 

** * How is this? I can see a duke or a prime minister any time in the 
morning, but I can never see Mr. Elliston.’ 

** * There’s one comfort,’ my father replied, ‘ if Elliston is invisible in the 
morning, he’ll do the handsome thing any afternoon by seeing you twice, 
for at that time of day he invariably sees double.” srs 

But though manager and actor might carry off the pudding, 
they could not rob the author of his praise as a die drama- 
tist. He crossed the water to the Adelphi, Covent Garden, and 
Drury Lane, and still keeping up his connections in periodical 
literature, devoted himself to it as the drama declined, and his 
own dramatic vein probably became exhausted. Periodical litera- 
tura he pursued so succesfully, that, besides living for many 
years in good style, he was at the time of his death in receipt of a 
thousand a year as editor of Lloyd’s Weekly Newspaper, besides 
his gains from Punch, and any other engagements he could find 
time for. 
| Upon some points the biography of a father by a son is not to 
| be subjected to severe scrutiny. We expect a full view of the ex- 
cellencies, and that the failings, if seen at all, should be seen 
| leaning to virtue’s side. A critically impartial estimate of cha- 
racter is not to be looked for, No one would think anything of 
| shortcomings er overrunnings in these directions. In a literary 
| point of view a son’s biography does not differ from a stranger’s, 

as regards critical testing; and we may say that Mr. Blan- 

chard Jerrold’s Life of his father is better in design than execu- 
| tion. With so little of adventure not to say of events, it was 
judicious to treat the career in masses as it were. Thus Douglas 
Jerrold’s life in connection with the drama is presented con- 
tinuously and separately ; so likewise with Magazines, Journal- 
ism, and Punch, on which last, though in another section, he 
| makes a just enough remark in a letter to Dickens. 

** Punch, I believe, holds its course... . . Nevertheless, I do not very 
cordially agree with its new spirit. I am convinced that the world will get 
tired (at least I hope so) of this eternal guffaw at all things. After all, life 
has something serious in it. It cannot be all a comic history of humanity. 
Some men would, I believe, write the Comic Sermon on the Mount. Think 
| of aComie History of England; the drollery of Alfred; the fun of Sir 
Thomas More in the Tower; the farce of his daughter begging the dead 
head, and clasping it in her coffin, on her bosom. Surely the world will be 
sick of this blasphemy. ... . When, moreover, the change comes, unless 
Punch goes a little back to his occasional gravities, he'll be sure to suffer. 





This exhibition of the life in its leading features one at a time 
must of necessity interfere with chronology, but this necessity is 
increased by the biographer’s inattention, and the want of dates 
to many of the letters. The greatest faults are crowding the pages 
with extracts from Douglas Jerrold’s works, which very often do 
not illustrate his life, though they may his opinions; and over- 
writing. There is not much in the hero’s childhood or early 
youth; so the reader is treated to sketches of the town of Sheer- 
ness, and of strolling players some fifty years ago. Indeed the 
real subject throughout is too constantly postponed to intro- 
ductions anent it, or half-hidden by accompanying reflections. 
The reader wants fewer periods and more facts, especially facts 
relating to the subject of the book. Words, or accompaniments, 
indeed, predominate, even when the hero is the visible dramatis 
persona with the stage to himself. The following extract is from 
the chapter entitled ‘‘ Douglas Jerrold at Home”; but though in- 
tended to describe the inner man, it gets no further than the out- 
ward habits and some furniture. 

“It isa bright morning, about eight o'clock, at West Lodge, Putney 
Lower Common. The windows at the side of the old house, buried in trees, 
afford glimpses of a broad common, tufted with purple heather and yellow 
gorse. Gipsies are encamped where the blue smoke curls amid the elms. 
A window-sash is shot sharply up. <A clear, small voice is heard singing 
within. And now a long roulade, whistled softly, floats out. A little, 
spare figure, with a stoop, hebited in a short shooting jacket, the throat 
quite open, without collar or kerchief, and crowned with a straw hat, 
pushes through the gate of the cottage, and goes, with short quick steps, 
assisted by a stout stick; over thecommon. A liitle black and tan terrier 
follows, and rolls over the grass at intervals, as a response to a cheery word 
from its master. The gipsy encampment is reached. The gipsies know 
their friend, and a chat and a laugh ensue. Then a deep gulp of the sweet 
morning air, a dozen branches pulled to the nose here and there in the gar- 
den, the children kissed, and breakfast, and the morning papers. 

“The breakfast is a jug of cold new milk; some toast, bacon, water- 
cresses. Perhaps a few strawberries have been found in the garden. A 
long examination of the papers—here and there a bit of news energetically 
read aloud, then cut, and put between clippers. Then silently, suddenly, 
into the study. : ; 

This study is a very snug room. All about it are books. Crowning the 
shelves are Milton aud Shakspere. A bit of Shakspere’s mulberry tree lies 
upon the mantel-piece. Above the sofa are ‘The Rent Day’ and ‘ Dis- 
training for Rent,’ Wilkie’s two pictures, in the corner of which 
is Wilkie’s kind inscription to the author of the drama, called The 
Rent Day. Under the two prints laughs Sir Joshua’s sly | 
perched upon a pulpy mushroom. Turner's ‘ Heidelberg’ is here too, an 
the engraver thereof will drop in a lives close at hand—to see 
his friend Douglas Jerrold. Ariadne and Dorothea decorate the chimney- 
piece. The furniture issimple, solid oak, The desk has not a speck upon 
it. The marble shell, upon which the inkstand rests, has no litter in it. 
Various notes lie in a row, between clips on the table. The paper basket 
stands near the arm-chair, Fa for answered letters and rejected con- 
tributions. The little dog follows his master into his study, and lies at bis 





cet. 
“ Work begins, If it be a comedy, the author will now and then walk 
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idly up and down the room, talking wildly to himself; if it be Punch 
_ you shall hear him laugh presently as he hits upon a droll bit. Sud- 
ay the pen will be put down, and through a little conservatory, without 
seeing anybody, the author will pass out into the garden, where he will talk 
to the gardener, or watch, chuckling the while, the careful steps of the little 
terrier amid the gooseberry bushes; or pluck a hawthorn leaf, and go nib- 
bling it, and thinking down the side walks. 





«In again, and vehemently to work. The thought has come; and, in | 


letters smaller than the type in which they shall presently be set, it is un- 
rolled along the little blue slips of paper. A simple crust of bread and 
a glass of wine, are em in by adear female hand ; but no word is 
spoken, and the hand and dear heart disappear. The work goes rapidly 
forward, and halts at last suddenly. The pen is dashed aside; a few 
letters, seldom more than three lines in each, are written, and despatched 
to the post; and then agaia into the garden. The fowls and pigeons are 
noticed, a Visit is paid to the horse and cow ; then another long turn round 
the lawn ; at last a seat, with a quaint old volume, in the tent, under the 
umbrageous mulberry tree.”” 
MRS. DALRYMPE ELLIOTT’S JOURNAL DURING THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION.* 
Tuts volume does more thar introduce us to the daily life and 
some of the remarkable persons of the French Revolution, from 
the taking of the Bastile till the middle of the Reign of Terror. 
In the biography of the journalist, however _— and jejune, we 
have a close glimpse of morals and habits in fashionable life before 
“the deluge,” and which they in some degree contributed to pro- 
duce. The heroine’s father was Hew Dalrymple, the advocate who 
distinguished himself in the great Douglas and Hamilton cause ; 
and who, by way of setting his future daughter an example, de- 
serted her mother before Grace was born. When a mere girl she 
was married to Sir John Elliott, a man ‘‘ older than her father.” 
The result was a divorce ; upon which her brother removed her to 
a convent in France, assigning as a reason that she was about to 
contract an unsuitable marriage. In France she remained ‘till 
she was brought over to England by Lord Cholmondeley.” Soon 
aftérwards she was introduced to the Prince of Wales, then in the 
heyday of youth, gayety, and fashion. The result was a most 
“intimate connexion,” and a daughter, afterwards Lady Char- 
lotte Bentinck. When tic Duke of Orleans, the cultivated 
ité, came to London, he of course became acquainted with 
ts. Elliott. Whether the French Prince supplanted his brother 
of England does not appear ; but about 1786, when the lady had 
barely reached one-and-twenty, she went to Paris. There it is 
evident from her ‘‘ Journal,” she was on the most intimate terms 
with the Duke of Orleans, whatever the nature of the intimacy 
ight be. Mrs. Elliott lived in high style and apparently in high 
society ; the Queen even publicly noticed her daughter on one 
occasion seating the child on her knee during all dinner-time. 
From Mrs, Elliott’s connexion with England and Orleans, as well 
as from her known loyalty and the little pains she took to dis- 
ise her opinions, she became an object of suspicion to the Revo- 
utionists before the Reign of Terror. In the earlier part of that 
terrible time, she was exposed to arrest as well as indignity, 
Finally she was imprisoned ; first in one prison then in another, 
with death continually impending over her, and having among 
other remarkable companions Josephine, and Madame du Barri. 
How she finally escaped is not told, the Journal closing suddenly, 
But escape she did, to renew her friendship with Josephine, and 
through her to see a good deal of Buonaparte. At the peace of 
1801, she returned to England, and strange to say her connection 
with the Prince of Wales was renewed, the ambition of the lady 
taking a lofty flight. 

“The late Duke of Cambridge, on one occasion, passing along the Edge- 
ware Road, observed the panel of a carriage on which the royal arms were 
at and inguired into the circumstance. He afterwards went to 

arlton House and mentioned what he had learnt; on which the Prince 
sent an intimation that the quartering of the royal arms would not be per- 
mitted, there being no precedent for it since the days of the merry monarch, 
Charles 11.” 

Nor do the traits of the old régime end here. The royal physi- 
cian, Dundas, was also Mrs. Elliott’s medical attendant. He 
used to relate at Windsor some of the stories of the Revolution, 
which he had heard from the lady. These so interested George 
the Third that he desired the Doctor to request Mrs. Elliott to com- 
mit the whole to paper. Hence the “‘ Journal” before us, though 
properly speaking it is a narrative. 

And a very interesting narrative it is, and even now possessing 
both freshness and information, notwithstanding the many simi- 
lar publications that have appeared on the French Revolution. 
These qualities are owing to the circumstances and country of the 
writer. Whatever might be her moral position, she was brought 
into relations more or less close with many eminent persons, espe- 
cially with Orleans. As an English or accurately speaking a 
Scottish woman, she looked at what was passing with a different 
eye and judgment to what any foreigner could bring to bear upon 

e scenes. The judgment indeed may be limited, and that of the 
fine lady ; the passing speculations on politics, and how the Revo- , 
lution might have been prevented or influenced, are poor enough ; 
her moral sense is pretty much that of the old French régime ; 
but what she says upon these topics is at all events fresh, living 
and the genuine emanation of the mind, not laboured or even 
thought out. Her opinion on the manners of people may be 
safely received; and much as regards character, subject of course 
to the nature of herown mind. Her sketches of Paris, and of daily 
life there among the once well to do and rich classes may not be 

nerically new, but they have truth and individuality. Some of 

e adventures have a striking interest and character, especially 
the scenes connected with the escape of Chansenets, Governor of 


.* Journal of my Life during the French Revolution, By Grace Dalrymple El 
liott, Published by Bentley, 
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the Tuileries—where the risk Mrs, Elliott ran was very great ; 

her last interviews with Orleans; the incidents of her first arrest 

and examination before the Comité of Surveillance, and much of 

her prison life. These, with some of her own rambles through Paris, 

leave a strong impression of what the reign of Terror was to indi- 
| viduals whether merely living under it, or drawn into its vortex. 

It is not likely that Mrs. Elliott would make additions to histori- 

cal knowledge, but her narrative seems to modify the very gene- 
ral idea entertained of the ruthless indifference of the tribunals, 
During the early period of the reign of Terror, (for towards 
its close matters were more loosely managed) they seem to 
have given a preliminary examination to a case, broadly if briefly, 
to have observed a certain regularity of form and procedure, and 
even to have aimed at a sort of justice. We make this remark 
on general grounds, as her own examination before the Committee 
may be an exception, owing to her beauty and manners; for 
neither position nor connectign would have availed any thing. 
Still, on this occasion, there are indications of individual courtesy 
and of a disposition in the mass to act fairly. After domicili 
visits her house had been searched by her section (district), an 
herself arrested on the ground of general suspicion, and a letter in 
her possession abtemed to Fox. She had been carried about for 
two days and nights before arriving at the Committee. 


“T really felt alarmed at my own situation, as I had no idea what the 
contents of Sir Godfrey Webster's letter to Mr, Fox might be, nor had I any 
idea of his polities. They did not keep me long, however, as they had been 
in a private comité for some time examining a prisoner. When the door 
opened, who should come out, attended by guards, but the Duke of Orleans ! 
the saw me, and seemed hurt. ‘Mon Dieu!’ said he, ‘are you here? I am 
very sorry indeed,’ 

“He then went out, and one of my guards told me that the Duke got into 
his coach, but did not go to prison. 

‘When I went into this awful room, the members, who were Vergniaud, 
Guadet, Osselin, and Chabot the Capuchin, all sat along a green table, and 
a chair was placed facing them. There were at least forty present. I have 
only named those I can remember. The chair was very high up steps. I 
felt much frightened as I mounted the steps. They began by asking the 
veople of my Section what was my crime, and why I had been arrested? 
They then told the story and produced the letter. Chabot asked me what 
were the contents of the letter? I assured him that I was ignorant of them ; 
at which Chabot said, ‘It is a conspiracy. I know this woman; she isa 
royalist. She has been intriguing in England to make D’Orléans’ daughter 
marry an English prince. Send her to Force.’ 

“Vergniaud, who was civil, said ‘I don’t see why this woman should 
have been arrested, because a letter direeted to Mr. Fox was found in her 
house. Ilad it been directed to the monster Pitt, you could have done no 
more. Mr. Fox is our friend; he is the friend of a free nation; he loves 
our Revolution, and we have it here, under his own handwriting ; therefore 
can we with honour break open and read a private letter directed to that 
great man? No! it shall not be; we will keep the letter, and send it safely 
to Mr. Fox.’ 

“* They began to be very warm, and Chabot insisted on the letter being 
opened and read. Osselin accordingly opened it, and they found that it was 
in English, As they had no interpreter they were much at a less, as he was 
gone to examine some English papers in the Fauxbourg St. Germain, Os- 
selin, who was president, made me leave the chair, and come to his side and 
read the letter and interpret it to them. They said that some of them under- 
stood English enough to know whether I told them the truth. 

“In the first place, Sir Godfrey Webster had enclosed in this letter a 
ep paper in French, which was Latouche Freville’s manifesto to the 
‘ing of Naples. I then proceeded to read his letter to Fox. It was full of 
praise and admiration of the courage and energy of the French nation, and 
also of high admiration of the manifesto. In short, the letter greatly de- 
lighted them. 

‘* As the interpreter came in, and read it as I had done, they were all in 
good humour with me except Chabot. Osselin wanted to conduct me home 
in one of the coaches belonging to the Comite, for they had all coaches. 
This I declined. I told them of the two cruel nights I ha pr and they 
were very angry with the people of my Section. However, I noticed Chabot 
in conversation with the barber ; and when I was about to leave the room, 
and Osselin was giving me his arm, Chabot said softly, ‘ Citoyenne, I have 
some more questions to ask you. Do you know D’Orleans or Egalité?’ I 
said, ‘Yes.’ ‘Had you not some conversation with him in the outer room 
before you came in one >’ LTsaid, ‘I merely asked him, how are you?’ 
* And pray what did he say?’ I told them that he said ‘Mon Dieu! Iam 
sorry to sce you here indeed!’ Chabot said, ‘Then it is plain that he 
thought and feared that you were to be examined on his account, and that 
he was alarmed lest you should betray him.’ 

‘*T now became very much alarmed and hurt, and burst into tears. He 
said, ‘ We don’t mind tears. I wish that we had all those which had been 
shed in this room—they would supply all the houses in Paris with water.’ 
He then went on, ‘Don’t you know that D’Orléans wanted to be King, 
and destroy the Republic?” I said, ‘Iam sare that he never did.’ He 
said, ‘ You know that he did; he voted for the King's death for that pur- 
pose.’ I said, ‘I wish from my soul that he never had dene s0; he ht 
now be happy.’ * Why then did he do it?’ ‘Because you all forced him 
to commit that dreadful sin.’ ‘So you think that it was asin? You 
are very impudent to say so here; for we are fifty members in this 
room, and we all voted the death of the tyrant Capet, but not to be ki 
ourselves, but only to rid the world of that horrid race. And now we will 
see what we can do for this would-be king, who was always turning to that 
gulf of liberty, England, where he is now in correspondence, and so are you. 
I shalt not let you eseape. Send her to La Force; she must go to the Tri- 
bunal ; let us settle this.’ : : 

* About twenty of the members then got up, and said that this was not 
right ; that they must take more information respecting me; that I should 
have leave to return home; that if I was a friend of Fox, I could not be a 
conspirator. In short, they were in a dreadful uproar about me, when 
Robespierre came into the room. He seemed much occupied about some 
event of importance, and I was dismissed till further orders.” 

The brutal levity of the Revolutionists towards the prisoners 
has often been made a topic of severe remark, It seems more a 
trait of French mind, and te exhibit a light philosophy rather 
than brutality. Here is a bit of professioual waggery from the 


| prison at Versailles ; but all vocations have their jokes, which ap- 


sar cruel to the uninitiated. Medical men jest upon their cases ; 
Leper on bills of costs; why not allow the jailor his own themes 


| of jocularity. 
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“ Once or twice I asked the gaoler for a little warm water to wash myself. | 
This he told me would be nonsense; for nothing could save me from the 
executioner’s hands, and as they were dirty, it was no use to clean myself. 

**T was much shocked one day on going into the gaoler’s room, where we 
used sometimes to go when we wanted anything, He was sitting at a table | 
with a very handsome, smart young man, drinking wine. The gaoler told | 
me to sit down and drink a glass too. I did not dare to refuse. ‘The young 
man then said, ‘ Well, I must be off,’ and looked at his watch. The gaoler 
replied, ‘No; your work will not begin till twelve o'clock.’ I looked at the 
man, and the gaoler said to me, ‘ You must make friends with this citizen ; 
it is young Samson, the executioner, and perhaps it may fall to his lot to 
behead you.’ I felt quite sick, especially when he took hold of my throat, | 
saying, ‘It will te off your neck, itis so long and small. If! am to | 
despatch you, it will be nothing but a squeeze.’ He was going at that mo- 
ment to execute a poor Vendean prisoner in the market-place of Versailles.”’ 

The previous extracts have borne on general or public matters. 
Many also tempt us of an individual kind—painful difficulties 
that the writer encountered ; passing observations on celebrated 

rsons, both men and women; sketches of the aspect of Paris. 

e Sew position of the Duke of Orleans, and the fulness with 
which he is treated, present him as an historical personage ; and, 
indeed, many of Mrs. Elliott’s interviews with him have an his- 
torical air. Here is a picture of him after he had voted for the 

ing’s death, which he seems to have promised his friends not 
to do. 

‘The Duke came up when I had been there about an hour waiting. Hi 
was dressed in deep mourning, looked embarrassed and very grave. 1 was 
nearly fainting, and he made me sit down, and himself gave me a glass of 
water. ‘ You look ill,’ he said, ‘but I hope you are quite recovered from 
your cold?’ I told him that his black coat made me remember terribl: 
events, and that I supposed he was, as I was, in mourning for the King. 
On this he forced a smile, and said, ‘Oh, no; Iam in mourning for my fa- 
ther-in-law the Duc de Penthiévre.’ 

** *T suppose,’ I said, ‘that the King’s death has hastened his; or per- 
haps the manner of his cruel trial, and your having voted for death?’ Here 
I burst out into tears, and said, ‘I dare say that he died broken-hearted, 
and so shall I; but you, Monseigneur, will die, like the poor King, on the 
scaffold.’ 

***Good God!’ said he, ‘ what a situation you are in! 


I am sure I 


should not have made you come here, had I had an idea of all this. The 
King has been tried, and he is no more. I could not prevent bis death.’ | 
then replied, ‘ But you promised that you would not vete.’ 

“On this he got up, observing, ‘This is an unpleasant subject. You 


eannot—must not judge forme. I know my own situation. 1 could not 
avoid doing what i have done. Iam perhaps more to be pitied than you 
ean form an idea of. I am more a slave of faction than anybody in France 

but from this instant let us drop the subject. Things are at their worst 
I wish you were safe in England, but how to get you out of France is what 
I cannot contrive. If money can procure you a passport I will give fis 

hundred pounds. This is my last resource for you. ‘The rulers like money, 
and I have hopes for you. 1 will do what I can with some of the leaders, 
but Robespierre, to whom I never speak, is all powerful.”’ 

** The Duke wished me to make breakfast, and I drank some tea, but felt 
so very uncomfortable that I could say nothing to him but about the hor- 
rors of the Revolution, a subject which did not seem to please him. H 
asked me if ‘I was going back to the country to dinner?’ I told him that 
I was going to dine at my own house, and to order fires to be lighted for 
some days; that I should not stay at Meudon, because the Sections of Ver- 
sailles and Sévres used me very ill, He said that if that was the ease, | 
had better come to Paris, though he feared that the Section in which I lived 
was also very bad, and would plague me. He told me that people said I 
had been very imprudent during the Revolution ; and he entreated me not 
to talk or tell people what I thought, or to say that I was in mourning for 
the King; adding, ‘If you like to wear mourning for him, in God's nam 
wear it, but say that it is for some of your relations, or you will get into a 
serape, and I should never be able to get you out of it. I wish that you 
could have remained in the country till you could obtain a passport for Eng- 
land. I wish that J had never left it, but now I can never see it again.’ ”’ 

Three portraits illustrate the work. Mrs. Elliot efter Cosway, 
Orleans from an original miniature, and Lady Charlotte Bentinck, 
as a child, after Reynolds. She looks a quietly charming and 
graceful little puss, but how much is to be ascribed to the painter 
we cannot tell, 


UNPROTECTED FEMALES IN SICILY AND CALABRLA." 


Tue daughter and mamma whose unaccompanied journeyings in 
Norway excited so much attention, in both senses of the term, from 
the natives, have repeated the experiment in ‘Sicily, Calabria, 
and on the top of Mount A‘tna,” with similar suecess. The sur- 
prise of the Sicilians was indeed greater than that of the Norwe- 


gians, by as much as ladies are more immured in the South than 
in the North, and the gentlemen not so inclined to locomotion 


(even if the Government would permit them,) as the hardy Norse- 
men. Hence Englishwomen traversing Sicily in December, and 
a young lady reaching the top of Mount A®tna at a season of the 
year when even foreign savans often fail, roused all the enthu- 
siasm of the South, tired of very time itself from having no means 
of employing it. In the interior of the island, tlie compliments of 
temperate climes took the form of poetry, almost of ovation, and 
what was more to the purpose, frequently procured the travellers 
useful information and aid. It was the same in Calabria, though 
not to so great a degree perhaps, nor did the feelings of the Cala- 
brese run into metre. There was this further difference between 
the Northern Ocean and the Mediterranean. In the North your 
land travel must be in your own conveyance, and that the ticklish 
earriole, while you fare but badly en route. In Sicily and Cala- 
bria there are public conveyances—a sort of malle poste, as well 
as hostels. Both, indeed, are primitive. Correspondence in those 
countries is not quite so frequent and full as in busier lands, nor 
does the mail drive quite so fast. The hotels, with a rare excep- 


tion in the famous maritime cities, are not overclean ; or remark- 
able for their accommodation. Still there are conveyances along 
the leading roads, if you like to wait for them; and there are 
rooms to be had if somewhat bare, and in which you may become | 


* Unprotected Females in Sicily, Calabria, and on the top of Mount tna, 
With Coloured Illustrations. 
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tolerably comfortable, by laying in provender when opportunity 
offers, & understanding the ent ey as well as Pa to bar- 
gain. ‘These last points are important, for like most peoples who 
have not by large dealings got comprehensive ideas of tradi 

honour, the Sicilians seem terrible cheats. For instance, says the 
writer, ‘‘at a provincial town, acquaintances who conmeied to 
the same apartments we had for eight taris a day, paid fifteen 
dueats for them.” A tari is a fraction more than four pence, and 
as there are ten taris to a ducat, it follows that there was the al- 
most incredible difference of 8 to 150. Even if there is some 
error, this system of fleecing is not very tempting to a reserved 
helpless Englishman imperfectly acquainted with the tongue, 


| Nor, though the scenery is striking both in Sicily and Calabri 
| the manners of the people primitive and marked, the architect 


remains carrying the historical student over the classical (in 
Sicily) and the dark and mediwval ages in each country, do we 
recommend any common traveller to follow the footsteps of “ un- 
protected females.” That it can be done with safety, and with- 
out anything to be called privation, is clear enough; but a tra- 
veller without a purpose will find all barren; while he will miss 
the advantages which singularity and sex gave to the daughter 
and her ‘*mamma.” Ladies might possibly travel advantageously 
in a matrimonial sense, for here is a proposal transmitted on first 
landing at Palermo. 

* We return home stirred by the animation, and who would say they were 


not in a romantic land, where Spanish blood and chivalry course together 
through the people’s veins, on finding a beautiful little note with the fol- 
lowing words lying on their table. Its contents will show the character of 


the peopl ‘bett really Don Quixote must come back 


a 


i any description : 


Fain . 
“The substance in plain English, shorn of compliments, of this truly 
Sicilian document is— 
***From the first moment, Madamigella, in which I had the good fortune to see 
you in the Cathedral church, you inspired me with such a “* sympathy,” (excuse me) 
| : exceeded. In consequence, I would pray your innate 
kindness to allow to address some words to you, or to your mamma; to know if 
there is any « ) atfection being returned, and arrangements made to let 
this accidental meeting be everlasting. I leave this at your hotel, impatiently 
» a veply. Forgive, amiable young lady, an infatuation 
oping to be able to express the high consideration which I 


is could certainly not be 


caused, ¢ et md hi 
* Your humble devoted servant, =," 
whose noble and honourable name I must not tell.” 

The defect of the book is a preponderance of mere external de- 
scription attempted in too artificial a style. Not that the scenes 
of a city, or the landscapes of a country are bad in themselves, 
but we have had so much of them of late, that they become tire- 
some from repetition, particularly when the painter’s eye is ab- 
sent, which alone can give to a reader the distinetive character- 
isties of natural things. The attraction lies in the ‘ plucky” 
character of the ladies, the facilities of observation which cir- 
mstanees and a sociable frankness gave to them, as well asa 
perception and a pleasant manner of imparting what was 
perceived. We take a few examples of a more general kind than 
mere travelling description. 

Feelings of Sicilians towards England.—** The Messinese and Cata- 
lso very bitterly of the English, and on the slightest hint of our 
sympathising with them, ironically ask, ‘ Where is the consti- 
tution granted to us after your occupation of the island in 1812, and made 
an express condition in your treaty of help to the King? Cannot or will 
you m iin your word }—in either case, Great Britain, you cut a 
miserable figure.’ * he splendid speeches, or rather chiacchiere (chatter- 
ings,) upon us in Parliament, have only made us do foolish things by in- 
spiring false hopes of aid, while two of your own men-of-war came and for- 





nese speak a 
government 


not maiz 


bad Catar upon the disembarking Neapolitan troops, even in self- 
defenee! Ifad you any interest beyond honour in the matter it would have 
but required the ‘* knife in the sun,” to rouse your whole nation.’ To these 
discourses we were um,’ one of our popular statesmen being the seape- 


\ e *m 
it. Tlis once spell-binding name is now a by-word almost synonymous 
with ‘humbug.’ After hearing this gravely said, a most ludicrous circum- 
a commercial traveller, who had a number 


stance proved it tangibly to us : 
of samples of wearing apparel, particularly shirt-collars, stamped with that 
once potent name, lamented the fall which they had lately sustained in 
value! During the revolution at Messina, the English retired on board her 
Majesty's ships sent for their protection ; the officers took the opportunity of 
giving a series of balls, clearly visible to their opposite neighbours camping 
1 hit fron Ci Blas in Calabria.—“ At our former visit to the theatre, 
fat Reggi little trait of national manners showed itself. A respectable 


looking middle-aged man, had erossed in the bark from Messina with us, 
and proposed dining at the same hour at the Locanda, as in other countries 
when on the \ ic was very well behaved, but we were rather sur- 
prised, on ad ning to the opera, at seeing him coolly set off with us; but 
we said nothing, thinking the young merchant had invited him, who was 
also under the delusion we had asked him, and between the two, he was com- 
fortably inst lin the box. The next day, as he was preparing to spring 
into the gentleman's carriage, already over-tilled, we quietly asked ‘If he 
had been requ i to do so by the owner?’ He answered ‘ Yes,’ but 
lh another direction; the young men then laughingly said we 





walked off in 

had seen a specimen of the ingenious proceeding called ‘ infiltrarsi,’ or ‘ fil- 

tering’ oneself anywhere. A lady told me the Spainards also excelled in 

that; any visitors who happened to be calling, accompanying her and her 

husband even te private parties, till they took courage to check them.” 
Bergamot.—** in going along we were astonished at seeing oranges and 


lemons floating in the gutters, [of Reggio] hardly a ragged child taking the 
trouble o * one ; but on entering the plantations, where those tender 
trees grew thick as pines in the north, laden with fruit like grapes on the 
fruitful vine—and we drove for miles through their avenues, with the 
same round t in perspective, all over the land,—then the real orange- 
groves of It howed themselves to us in all their richness and capability. 
The bergamot is like the lemon in appearance, and was then ready to be 
rathered. Peasants in the national dress of the province (long hanging 
caps, velvet jackets, and nether clothes of which three buttons opened at the 
knee, and let white frills cover it) were throwing them into baskets, held 
by graceful girls in many colours, who bore them to the cottages, where @ 
quantity at once were put into a round pressing machine, with brass divie 
sious ; this revolved forty times, then a bell rang, and the fruit were lifted 
out whole, but their spirit had passed into a vessel beneath ; eight or ten 
thousand making twelve pounds of perfume of exquisite quality, exported for 
adulteration to England.” 
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The Jesuits.—“ Calabria holds forth few temptations for extravagant 
living, with her primitive ways and reasonable provisions: the land is very 
productive; some of the proprietors have as much as 12,000/. ayear, and 
contributions in kind from their farmers. The Jesuits try hard to get the 
consciences of these fortunes into their hands, and do incaleulable injury as 
spies in the provinces, their influence at head-quarters being almost un- 
bounded. ‘The town but lately spent 50,000 ducats in building a beautiful 
theatre; the fraternity, jealous at so much money going towards anything 
but a church, pretended, when it was quite finished, to have discovered an 
ancient chapel, belonging to their order, had once stood upon the ground, 
which having been thus consecrated, they could exchange for no other. An 
order came from Naples to take down the new theatre, and restore them the 
land.” 





ANDREWS’S HISTORY OF BRITISH JOURNALISM.* 
TuEsE volumes of Mr. Andrews furnish various, curious, and 
readable information relating to the origin and progress of British 
journalism, together with sketches of many members of the press ; 
although a good part of the materials may not be of the newest to 
a person who is at all well read in this direction. The book also 
supplies a pretty regular account of the outward forms of our 
newspapers, so far as relates to date, size, leading objects, cata- 
logue of contents, and the title and chronology of particular jour- 
nals. To history in a strict sense the work does not rise. Mr, 
Andrews has not the tone of mind for history; neither has he the 
necessary acumen to perceive how the national characteristics and 
the public press act and react upon each other, the paper being 
the truest reflection we can have of the general mind ; or if he 
sees this dimly, he wants the study and the skill to develop it. 
His plan, too, is not of the best, being swayed, apparently, by the 
facts he has picked up, or the nature of the popular material he 
has got hold of, rather than any definite system. Asa story, the ear- 
lier part of his work is the best—perhaps because the paucity of in 
formation compels him to confine his narrative to broad views and 
salient points, his biographical notices being limited to men who 
really contributed to advance journalism: while the accounts of 
particular news-pampliets, or newspapers, are useful if not 
indispensable, to trace the transformations through which th 
newspaper passed, and the gradual manner in which it grew up. 
When once fairly established in its modern form (not including in 
that word, merit, or extent) the names of new papers, or the num- 
bers of journals started might properly be included in a tabulated 
exhibition or an appendix. The main object of a history, when 
the modern journal is fairly established, should be, we conceive, the 
charactersties of the leading papers, with notices of their founders, 
and, of their editors where known, with the extent of the influence: 
the paper might be supposed to exercise on the public mind, 
and the apparent source of this influence. A very prominent fea- 
ture should also be the lucubrations of eminent authors or politicians 
in the press—as Addison, Steele, Swift, under Queen Anne; Bo- 
lingbroke, Wyndham, Pulteney, Chesterfield, in Walpole’s time ; 
Canning, Freere, and their coadjutors within living memory, and 
soon. This connexion is indeed mentioned; for in a sort of im- 
perfect Annals it is impossible to avoid notice. But neithe 
the critical spirit of their writings, nor the indications thos 
writings furnish of the condition of government, of society, of 
public opinion, and other traits of the n to bi 
met with, 

Instead there is a variety of matter, more amusing probably, but 
searcely history even of journalism. A trial for libel when it 
establishes or illustrates any thing is properly narrated; but the 


itional condition ar 


mere facts of somebody bringing an action against anotlicr some- 
body for a personal grievance is of no consequen And if a 
complete list of trials for libel is the object it is m tained 
Individuals of the illustrious obscure kind, or obseure as regards 


journalism, are amply gossipped about, while more important men 
are scarcely mentioned. It is not denied that much of the mat- 
ter is amusing for those who take delight in personal tittle-tatth 


or peering under a veil; but it is not history. Indeed, parts 
of the book rather suggest the burlesque in “ Punch,” sup- 
posed to be extracted “(from the Earwig,),” which Thackeray 
lately wrote as his first notice of the offending Yates. Mr, An- 
drews has a turn for such topies as ‘Stephenson of the Beacon 
eudgelled by Stuart” ; though he wants the lightness of hand to 





do such things well, Here is a sadder « Xampie of a m nber of 
the fourth estate and not the only one in the book ; which story, 
be it said, we give as we find, 

“* A waif and stray of the press comes staggering in ow 
ind calls upon us, with drunken importunity, to record, before wi on, 
how a poor misguided journalist lived and died. The death of John Mit- 
ford left not even a shadow upon the Chris! hearth of a friend—tl 
fellow fell over into his grave on the 25th of December 1881, but tumbled 
none of the Christmas embers of his family to pi He was a cousin of 
Miss Mitford, the pourtrayer of country life, and of Dr. Mitford, the | 
torian of Greece, and possessed talent which might have added in d 
lustre tothe name he bore. Born at Mitford Castle, in Northumberland, 









his spirit turned, as so many untamed spirits do, to th id he fought 
under Hood and Nelson. But quitting the navy, ! tached his f é 
ey ay! ae in various capacities, and ft. ris edited the 4 

the Bon Ton Gazette, the Quizzical Gazette (a penny publication.) & 
But his habits plunged him to the neck in poverty. “Whilst editing the 
hon Ton Gazette, Elliot, the proprietor, had to kee p him in a sort of cella 
with a candle and a bottle of gin (which was constantly shed, 
and a piece of old carpeting for his eoverlid at night—yet he w teal- 


thily ereep out in search of gin unless his shoes were t iken away from him. 
He wrote the songs, ‘ The King is a true British Sailor,’ and ‘ Johnny New- 
combe in the Navy.’ The publisher of the latter allowed him a shiling a | 
day while he was writing it. The money was expended after hisown man- 


ner—twopence in bread and cheese and an onion, and the rest in gin, and 
oo The History of British Journalism, from the Foundation of the Nx Wspaper 
Press in England to the Repeal of th« Stamp Act in 1855. 
Published by Bentley. 


By Alexander Andrews, 


in two volumes. With an Index. 


he had nothing to pay for the grass and nettles in Bayswater fields, that 
formed lis bed atnight. A compassionate Samaritan on one occasion gave 
him a pair of Wellington boots; but they were speedily sold for a shilling 
and converted into gin, which he at once sat down to drink out. The man 
who had bought them soon afterwards returned, and jeeringly told him that 
he had just pawned them for fifteen shillings. ‘Ah’! said Mitford, witha 
self-gratulatory shrug, ‘ but you went out in the cold to do it.’ For seve- 
ral years this poor, idle, straying, wilful, clever sot lived by his wits, and 
slept three nights in the week in the open air, when he could not muster 
threepence for a filthy bed in St. Giles’s. He died of course ectly des- 
titute, leaving a wife and family, who had been taken care of by his near 
relative, Lord Redesdale, and his poor emaciated body was buried by Mr. 
Green, of Will's Coffee House, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, who had in early days, 
been a shipmate of the unfortunate fellow. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
Books. 
The late activity of & ee has somewhat slackened, at least as 
regards new books of much character. The most important ap 





| some form and garb, with innumerable illustrations. 


| given for, “* oratory and public spe 


of the week is a new edition, and of a book that is rather the work of 
nationalities than authors, and ps ranks in its outset among the 
earliest productions of the human mind—the tales of the East. Besides 
intrinsic merit, the claims of Mr, Lane’s present edition of the Arabian 
Nights, are various; new matter, a new but authorized editor, a hand- 
We shall most 
probably return to a work, alike remarkable for its intrinsic merits and 
its external attractions. Quite different and yet akin in its popular 
character is Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim's Progress.” This volume, however, 
rather comes under the head of illustrated works ; for it is only half of 
the story, and the true feature is Mr. Seott’s designs, to which also we 
must endeavour to return, 

Mr. Sargant’s “ Social Innovators and their Schemes” is an elaborate 
exposition and criticism of the Socialist plans of St. Simon, Fourier, Louis 
Blane, Proudhon, and Emile de Girardin; that on Louis Blanc, however, 
requires some modification, having been written, and indeed printed, 
before the commentator hadreadthe History of the Revolution of 1848. 
rhose who take an interest in this branch of Political Economy will do 
well to examine Social Innovators. They will find knowledge, thought, 
shrewdness of argument, and clearness of expression. 

Of the three novels we need only say that ‘The Verneys” is worth 
reading for good writing, and a definite moral or religious purpose; that 
the veteran Leitch Ritchie’s “ Winter Evenings” has a number and va- 
ricty of tales that would seem to render weariness impossible; and that 
Mrs. Crowe's ‘‘Ghost Stories” are told in good faith, and believed by 
the relater to be “ ower true tales.” 


The Thousand and One Nights, commonly called, in England, the Arabian 
Night's Entertainments. A new translation from the Arabic with copious 
notes. By Edward William Lane, Hon. M.R.S.L., &c., Author of * The 
Modern Egyptians.” Illustrated by many hundred Engravings on Wood, 
from original Designs by William Harvey. A new edition, from a copy an- 
notated by the Tanslator. Edited by his Nephew, Edward Stanley Poole. 
In three volumes, 


The Pilgrim's Progress, vy John Bunyan: part second, With twenty-five 
lilustrations, by William B. Scott, I .8.A., and Explanatory Notes. 

social Innovators and their Schemes, By William Lucas Sargant, Author of 
** The Science of Social Opulence,” &e. 

} ys; or Chaos Dispelled. A Tale of Genius and Religion. 

Caroline Mary Smith, 

By Leitch Ritchie, Author of “ 

In two volumes. 


By Miss 


Vinter Evenings. * The 
Magician,” &e. 


Ghost Stories and Family Legends. 


Schinderhannes,” 


By Mrs, Crowe. 


The Life and Remains of Douglas Jerrold, By his Son, Blanchard Jerrold. 

The History of British Journalism, trom the foundation of the Newspaper 
press in England to the Repeal of the Stamp Act in 1855, with Sketches of 
Press Celebrities. By Alexander Andrews, In two volumes. With an Index, 


An Inquiry into the Evidence relating to the Charges brought by Lord 
Vi caulay agamst William Penn. By John Paget, Esq., Barrister-at- 
law.—The bulk of the “ evidence’’ and much of the line of argument in 
this volume, is similar to what has been already urged by Mr. Hep- 
worth Dixon. The new evidence is chiefly drawn from documents in 
the State Paper Office, though by setting out more fully some of the 
printed authorities, Mr. Paget brings his case with greater distinctness 
before the reader. The case too is clearly stated, and well argued ; per- 
haps a little too much in Macaulay’s own vein, To us the question stands 
about where it did at the outset of the controversy. Touching the maids 
of Taunton we still think, as we said when the question was first raised, 
‘that Mr. Macaulay has got hold of the wrong Penne,” that it was the 
low broker of questionable jobs who was engaged in the affair of screw- 
ing money out of the unfortunate Taunton girls, condemned for treason 
in Monmouth’s rebellion, not the courtier philanthropist. We do not 
think the suspicion that Penn was concerned in Lord Preston’s Jacobite 
plot removed, any more than it was by Mr. Dixon. The production of 
fresh, or rather of evidence in fuller detail, seems to show that Penn 
ivinally interfered in the Magdalen College affair at the request of 
the Fellows themselves ; but it seems equally clear from Hough’s letter, 
that Penn was endeavouring to arrange matters so as to “make things 
pleasant” to James. Of “artistical” exaggeration of his authorities 
\ir. Paget convicts Macaulay clearly enough; but ‘at might be done 
on pretty well every page he has written. The book is a good specimen 
of literary controversy. 

A Manval of the Philosophy of Voice and Speech, By James Hunt, 
Ph.D., &e. &e. &e., Author of “ A Treatise on the Cure of Stammering,”’ 
&e.--A_ series of articles or treatises on questions connected with 
voice, speech, singing, and speaking. Sometimes the papers treat of 
ihysical subjects, as respiration, the vocal apparatus, the organs of arti- 
lation, the production of the voice. At others, they are devoted to 
more philosophical or metaphysical questions, as language in general, 
ihe elements of speech, the origin of language, and a survey of languages. 
(hen we go to English in particular and writing in general. Matters 
more directly within range of the author’s practice close the book, in- 
cluding defective articulation, disorders of the voice, its cultivation, and 
management, the whole culminating and terminating in what words were 

Ag 

The book is an admitted compilation. Indeed the subjects are too 
numerous to admit of its being otherwise. But Mr. Hunt has introduced 
the results of his own consideration of the questions, especially in reference 


! 
i 


| to his professional experience. The “ Manual ” is a vast repertory of facts 
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and opi relating to the physical organs of utterance, and of utter- 
ance itself, from the lower animantia to man, and of the various ques- 
tions connected with voice and language. These facts, too, are curious 
and useful. Of the curious, Colombat’s idea may be mentioned, that he 
had succeeded in forming a “notation of the cries arising from various 
_ .’ Actual cautery or burning is expressed ‘in thirds ; the first treble 
and E, both notes being minims. The surgeon’s knife elicits an oc- 
tave; G on the treble stave as a demi-semi-quaver, passing (legato) into 
G on the stave as a semibreve, which may be prolonged ad libitum, or 
where the performer may introduce some extempore passage to show his 
taste. The cry caused by sudden danger extends to a ninth, the first | 
treble C as a crotchet, rising to D on the stave as a minim, and so on, 


Life and Books ; or Records of Thoughts and Reading. By J. F- 
Boyes, Author of the “ Illustrations of ZEschylus and Sophocles,” &c.— 
Conclusions drawn from observation or experience, and ideas suggested 
by reading expressed in the form of-what is called ‘“‘ Thoughts” ; that is 
composition, sometimes as brief as a sentence, and rarely extending be- 
yond a paragraph. Brevity and variety render the book readable ; the | 
“thoughts” indicate shrewdness and reflexion ; but they mostly want 
the largeness of idea and pithiness of style necessary to raise this mode of 
composition from particular opinion into proverbial truth. 

The Wars of the Roses. By J. G. Edgar. Author of ‘‘The Boyhood | 
of Great Men,”” &c.—A kind of chronicler-like story of the wars of York 
and Lancaster, or rather of the internal history of England from the 
accession of Henry the Sixth to that of Henry the Seventh. Beyond 
the opinion of Mr. Edgar, that the wars of the roses originated in the | 
national dislike to foreigners, and the tyranny exercised by Ministers 
supported by Margaret of Anjou, and the Duchess of Bedford, mother | 
to Elizabeth Woodville, Queen of Edward the Fourth, there is no 
novelty of view or of inquiry in the volume. It is a narrative of common 
facts, told in a rather inflated style ; but it is a readable 
book, though one we should not recommend to a person who wanted 
a history of the period. 

Poems. By Joseph Truman.—aA few short tales or incidents, with 
miscellaneous poems, often founded apparently on some personal occur- 
ence, form the contents of Mr. Truman’s little volume. The shorter | 
pieces have frequently more of freshness and aim than are found in the | 
mass of verses that come before us ; but as poems they are imperfect. A 
single stanza may contain a well developed idea; but the accompanying 
stanzas will be crude or unfinished. ‘The author has a good deal before | 


him if he intends to write poems. 
Kelly's Railway Guide for January 1859,—After guiding the world so 
through London, Messrs. Kelly have turned their hands to a more | 
i it task, and undertake to lead us to all the railway stations | 
throughout the land, without confusion. This is done in the first place 
by an alphabetical arrangement, which is not new; but the additional 
information, including he leading hotels at the different stations, 
is new tous. Would it not be an improvement to intimate the site 
of the London stations. We all know Waterloo Road, but every one 
may not know what 8.W.R. means. 


The great reprint of the week is the first number of the People’s Edi- 
tion of the “‘ Works of the Rev. Sydney Smith,” from Messrs. Longmans | 
to be completed in seyen numbers, for seven shillings. The first number 

ins with the contributions to the ‘Edinburgh Review,” and the 
first article is on Dr. Parr and his wig, and the sermon which resem- 
bled it. 

The “Poems and Ballads of Goethe” jointly translated by Professor 
Aytoun and Mr. Martin, are not we believe an entire reprint from Black- 
wood’s Magazine, though a considerable portion of them have appeared 
there. The fame of Goethe and the merits of the translators may pro- 
bably challenge a return, time permitting. 

Messrs. Routledge continue their republication of the Elder Disraeli’s 
works in a cheap and uniform edition, the present volume being the Essay 
on the Literary Character, Literary Miscellanies, and the Inquiry into | 
the Character of James the First. Messrs. Smith and Elder include | 
Rowcroft’s ‘ Tales of the Colonies,” by far the best novel of the author, | 
in their “‘ Cheap Series of Standard Fictions”; and send forth the se- 
cond number of the Parent's Cabinet. The Useful Annual “‘ Who's Who 
in 1859” appears from Messrs, Baily Brothers, with, it strikes us, some 
new improvements. The two last titles are of the tract form. 

The Works of the Rev. Sydney Smith. Including his contributions to the 
“ Edinburgh Review.” Part I, People’s edition. 

Poems and Ballads of Goethe, translated by W. Edmonstoune Aytoun, D.C.L., 
and Theodore Martin. | 

The Literary Character ; or the History of Men of Genius, drawn from their 
own feelings and confessions; Literary Miscellanies; and an Inquiry into 
the Character of James the First. By Isaac Disraeli. A new edition, edit- 
ed by his son, the Right Honourable B. Disraeli, Chancellor of Her Majesty's 
Exchequer. 

Tales of the Colonies ; ov the Adventures of an Emigrant. By Charles Row- | 
croft, Esq., a late Colonial Magistrate. A new edition. 

The Parent's Cabinet of Amusement and Instruction, A new edition. 

Who's Who in 1859. Edited by C. H. Oakes, M.A., Dedicated, by permission, 
to her Grace, the Duchess of Sutherland. Eleventh year. 

A Discourse on the Lord’s Supper. By W. Sherlock, D.D., late Dean of St. 
Paul's, 1720. 

Outlines of English History. By Henry Ince, M.A. Corrected and very much 
extended by James Gilbert; with a Genealogical Chart. One hundred and 
fortieth thousand. z 





{ 
New Ssriat. 

The Physiology of Common Life. By George Henry Lewes. Author 
of “Sea-Side Studies,” “Life of Gathe,’ &. No. 1. Hunger and 
Thirst.—If not the profoundest and most original of physiologists, Mr. 
Lewis is undoubtedly the most popular expounder of physiology ; and in 
this new serial he aims at conveying “a clear and accurate conception of 
the chief physiological laws, sufficient for ordinary practical guidance 
and for scientific culture, without once appealing to anatomical know- 
ledge. It will be his object to expound principles rather than to teach a 
science ; and these principles will be illustrated by the most striking facts | 

itherto ascertained.” is is done in the number before us, if we sub- | 
stitute knowledge of anatomy for “anatomical knowledge,” portions of | 


Paris, under the title of Le Memorial Diplomatique, in th 
opinion, (which some Englishmen may dissent from,) that secrecy in di- 
plomacy has passed away, and that now “ les gouvernements négocient 


less direct light upon those causes, besides being very often highly in- 
teresting in themselves. And the whole is done with clearness, spirit, and 


attractive power. 


LITERARY NEWS. 
Although not strictly what the Spectator has usually understood by 


‘“ Publications,” it may be mentioned that a new or is started = 
t originates in the 


au grand jour.” Therefore the originators of Le Memorial propose to 


devote themselves specially “a l’etude des questions internationales,” 


on the basis of the treaty of Paris, as superseding the Holy Alliance, and 
in the interests of peace and progress. Papers and correspondence on 
diplomatic subjects will not, however, constitute the sole topics of the 
new journal. ‘Literary, theatrical, social, industrial, and financial ques- 
tions will be noticed. 





The prospect of Parliamentary talk checks the immediate future ac- 
tivity of the publishers. We hear of nothing of moment forthcoming, 
but ‘ Episodes of French History,” by Miss Pardoe, and Mr. Bentley's 
“ New Quarterly Review.” This we think was to have appeared in De- 
cember ; the postponement to the Ist February is owing to a desire for 
greater strength in the contributors, and greater excellence in the con- 
tributions. 





The Zimes states in a sort of semi-official way that ‘Mr. Monckton 
Milnes, M.P., Mr. Tom Taylor, and Mr. Theodore Martin,” have con- 
sented to adjudicate on the competing pocms in honour of Burns, for the 
prize offered by the Crystal Palace Company. ‘‘The number of works 
received up to the Ist instant—the period named in the conditions, 
amounted to no less than 600." God help Messrs. Monckton Milnes and 
Company! Zhe prize poem or essay, even when in type, is often a very 
trying affair; but six hundred in manuscript, and the feelings of grateful 
satisfaction among the five hundred and nincty-nine after judgment! It is 
a case of literary martyrdom, 





The gentlemen of the office over which Mr. Stuart Mill presided, ere 
the East India Company had passed away, have presented him with a 
testimonial on his retirement. It is a casket of oblong form and of re- 
markably elegant design, having on the lid a copy in bas-relief of Ra- 


| phael’s picture of the ‘* School of Athens,” flanked by medallion heads 


of Apollo and Minerva, on the ends medallions of Aristotle and Plato, 
and on the front and back portions of the Panatheniac frieze all in bas- 
relief. In an address accompanying the gift, the givers said— 

** Accept this slight token of the affection and the respect of all the offi- 

cers of the Examiner’s Department of the India House, of which you have 
from early youth been a member, and for some time the honoured chief. 
We have have served under you with diligence, because we have served 
under you with pride. And whatever under the new administrative system 
may be our several conditions, it will ever be among our most cherished re- 
collections that we were once your associates in office.” 
There is more than literature here, or philosophy either: proof that the 
teacher practises his own lessons ; and under circumstances where the 
relative position of chief and subordinate is extremely likely to give rise 
to misconception from the subordinate not always understanding the 
reason of what he has to do. 

This scrap of news has an interest for its indication of the manner 
in which many of the people have spent part of their Christmas holidays 
—the opportunity being given them. South Kensington Museum.— 
(Christmas weck.)—Free days, 14,790; free evenings, 9532; total, 


24,322. 








Sine Arts. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY, 

There is a decided advance in this year’s exhibition, which opens to- 
day. The Principal photographers are not only improving and adding to 
the special resources of their art, but they are studying how to present 
pleasing pictures, and to execute their work with a poetical as well as a 
practical excellence. Examine for example the landscapes in charming 
variety which Messrs. Bedford, Cundall, and Downes have here brought 
us from that garden of English Counties, Kent; and the fresh, leafy, 
studies of Mr. Alfred Rosling. Willingly here is a tribute to the memory 
of the late Mr. R. Howlett,—one of the most conscientious and inde- 
fatigable of his profession, rendered after an inspection of his clever con- 
tributions from Rouen. Mr. Macpherson’s noble view of the Forum at 
Rome (552) is very distinct ; and under it is one of the most remarkable 
performances from its extent and size yet attempted in the camera—a 
panorama of Cairo (553), which affords a lengthened study. None but 
the artist can tell the difficulties under the trying climate where he 
worked, Mr. Fenton must be specially commended for his views and 
figure compositions, both brilliant and full of artistic character. Bisson’s 
Mer de Glace (633) exhibits clever treatment in its glittering back- 
ground. Messrs. Delfericr and Beer work together with great effect. 
The Views taken in Gotha (108) by Mr, Bedford at the Queen’s com- 
mand, are all successful, especially the Town view. And here should 
be recorded the wonderful success achieved by Mr. Delamotte with his 
very difficult subject, The Crystal Palace at Sydenham, the largest in- 
terior yet attempted: in spite of the masses of green which break the 
distances, the forms are most accurately preserved. 

The public exhibited a singular unanimity in their inquiries respect- 
ing two instantancous pictures, by Messrs. Cundall and Downes, (289, 
290,) with the peculiar effect of the sea breaking on the beach, and its 
wave of foam. And here, as space only permits the briefest record of 
our first impressions, let us conclude with ample commendations of the 
contributions by Mr. Thurston Thompson and Messrs, Caldesi and Mont- 
techi from the Cartoons at Hampton Court. Looking only at the execu- 
tion of these latter gentlemen, the visitor remains satisfied till he ap- 
proaches Mr. Thompson’s work, and then comparison becomes inevit- 


which last though slight have occasionally to be impressed as the author | able, and the English artist’s unblurred, bold, and graceful groups stand 


goes along. The other objects are completely attained. We have “ prin- 
ciples expounded,” as causes, and illustrated by facts that throw more or 


supreme. 
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PICTURES AT CANTERBURY HALL. 

Canterbury Hall, adjoining Westminster Road, is a kind of less select 
‘« Evans's” ; finding its patrons chiefly among the trading and working 
classes of the neighbourhood, who congregate there nightly in large 
numbers with wives and daughters, to enjoy pipes, beer, chops, and the 
rest of it, to the accompaniment of vocal music or recitations. That the 
proprietor should deem it his cue and his interest to add a gallery = 
pictures to the other attractions speaks as much as any other fact of the 
day for the vastly increasing importance which fine art is assuming in 
the British eye. ‘ . 

The collection, open to the public b day, as well as to the nightly 
frequenters,—though it includes few things of value which are not fa- 
miliar to those conversant in such matters—is of an extremely respect- 
able standard. Many of the works which have attracted attention in our 
annual exhibitions, and in the London French galleries, will be met there. 
Such, among the British works, are Maclise’s “* Noah's Sacrifice nd and 
“ Diana,” (a study tending towards the Etty manner,) Poole’s “ Ferdi- 
nand and Miranda,”’ Haydon’s “ Curtius,” Weekes junior’s, “ Peasants 
and Donkeys,” Danby’s ‘Advent of Spring,” Anthony's masterpiece, 
“Beech-trees and Fern,” Wallis's “Henry Marten in Chepstow 
Castle”; and, among the French, Couture’s “ Disconsolate,” Vernet’s 
“ Death Purifying the Soul” (as bad a failure as he can ever have been 
guilty of, but still a Vernet,) Haussoulier’s ‘‘ Fountain of Youth,” Pa- 
lizzi’s ‘Game of Mora,” and “ Rebecca of the Abruzzi,” Biard’s “ Post 
Office,” and “Newly Decorated” ; and poultry by Couturier and Ju- 
liette Bonheur. Peyrol Frith’s ‘ Iachimo in the Bed-chamber of Imo- 
gen” is new to us, though evidently an old picture, which might have 
lain perdue without loss. Redgrave's unsuccessful ‘‘ Scene from the 
Pilgrim's Progress,” and a showy, clever, | , picture by Jacquand, 
“ William of Nassau pledging his Plate and Jewels for the purpose of 
maintaining the Independence of his Country,” were hitherto unex- 
hibited; so also, we think, a small canine study by Rosa Bonheur, 
“Wasp, the property of the Artist.” There are other works by painters 
of past time, as Kneller, Lely, Guardi, Gainsborough, Porbus, and Wil- 
kie: so that the visitor has plenty to look at, and form his taste by, if 
he possesses the discriminating power. 





“A Scene near St. Clement's Church,” is the title of a picture by At- 
kinson, representing a contrast between a ragged, care-worn shoe-black, 
lolling despairingly against a pillar, and a member of the Ragged School 
brigade, as he sits at his leisure on his shoe-stand, taking a substantial 
breakfast from the hands of his well-to-do looking mother, the said 
member being in his cheerful, cleanly red uniform. The picture has 
been purchased of Mr. Baugh of Ludgate Hill, by subscription from the 
Ragged School teachers, and is to be presented as a testimony of grati- 
tude to Lord Shaftesbury. Each subscriber of 5s. and upwards will ob- 
tain a photograph of this pictorial eulogy on the Ragged School London 
companions in arms of shoe-blacking. 


The architectural change of the new India Office is to be entrusted to 
the joint skill of Mr, G. G. Seott and Mr. Digby Wyatt, who will have to 
erect their building on that half of the site in Downing Street which 
faces Parliament Street, so as to form a united front with the new 
Foreign Office. Mr. Scott will be responsible for the exterior; while 
Mr. Digby Wyatt's knowledge of medieval decorative work in Italy and 
more eastern countries will be bestowed upon the internal portions of the 
structure. 








Virtuosi in numismatics, who care for veritable and well-selected | 


specimens, will do well to attend the distribution, under the hammer of 
Messrs. Leigh Sotheby and Co., on Monday next, of the excellent col- 
lection of coins and medals, especially some curious rarities of early Bri- 
tish and Anglo-Saxon periods, amassed and arranged by the late Mr. 
Cureton. 


It is no novelty to attempt the combination of photography with the 
devices of the wood engraver, by covering the block on which he is to 
work, with a coating susceptible to the actinic rays, but the latest adap- 
tation is one commended by the Photographic News, consisting of a mix- 
ture of oxalate of silver and water with a little gum or pulverised bath 
brick. About as much as would lie on a fourpenny piece for a block four 
inches square is sprinkled on the surface, and is spread evenly by rub- 
bing the wetted finger which applies the preparation backwards and for- 
wards across the block, until a delicate and almost impalpable coating of 
oxalate of silyer has impregnated the wood. The block may be then ex- 
posed under a negative in the priating frame to sunlight, and a positive 
picture is obtained in the same manner as on paper prepared in the 
ordinary way. ‘fo avoid the chance of a blackened surface the engraver 
is cautioned against exposing the block to the direct action of the solar 
rays whilst working at it. The invention is commended as a mean for 
the cheap and rapid transference of pictures of all kinds to the wood ; 
but we wait, before distinctly supporting this commendation, to test its 
merits among the engravers ordinarily employed on the press. 


We are requested to state that, on and after the 15th of January, the 
public will be admitted to view the pictures of the National Portrait 
Gallery, at the temporary apartments, 29, Great George Street, on Wed- 
nesdays and Saturdays, by tickets, to be obtained (as in the case of the 
Dulwich al of either Messrs, Colnaghi, Pall-Mall East; of Messrs. 
Graves, Pall-Mall; or of Mr. John Smith, New Bond Street. 


FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, JANUARY 4. 
Bankrupts.-Joan Prerees and FRepERIcK Peacock, Lowestoft, fish-merchants 
Wiitiam Swaine, Stevenage, Hertfordshire, miller—ANnN Fosrrr, Eynsham, Ox- 
fordshire, grocer—Taomas Frry Bats, Brixton, inkeeper—Tuomas Darmonp 
Evans, Bush Lane, Cannon Street merchant—Freverick JAMES Howarp, Chat- 


ham, grocer—Gronck Nurse, Red Lion Yard, Old Cavendish Street, livery-stable- 
. *eper—Grorcr GaLtienn, Goswell Street, cutler—Hunry Lowe, Birmingham, 
“ulterer, 


Scotch Sequestrations.—Dicxtxsox, Dunse, Berwick, mill-wright—Forsyrnr, 
Ayton, Berwick, draper—Mi.ter, Ledlanet, Kinross-shire—Cameroy, Dingwall, 
wetter—Camppett, Golspie and Rogart, Sutherlandshire, draper—Jones, Leith 
r srehant -W. and J. Warsox, Marchmont Forge, spade-manufacturers— 
M'Navounrt, Glasgow, Paint . 


R ’ PROM TIE LONDON GAZETTE, JANUARY 7. 
By B inkrupis.—Josern Coortn, Friar Street, Blackfriar’s Road, baker—Tuomas 
REWIN FURNELL, Sheffield, draper—Artnun M‘Don ALD, Hull, innkeeper—Cant 





Brenxpom, Liverpool, victualler—Epwanp Zvuuzen, Upper North Place, Gray's Inn 
Road, Merchant—Demerraivus Fierro Demerriapt, Manchester, merchant —THomas 
Svurners, Mytholmroyd, Halifax, Yorkshire, reed-maker—Wittiam Mownx, Padi- 
ham, Lancashire, manufacturer. 

Scotch Sequestration.—Cuntistiz, Dunfermline, coal-master—Stewant, Glasgow, 
bedding-manufacturer. 


PRICES CURRENT. 
BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
























| Saturd .) Monday.) Tuesday.) Wednes.; Thurs. | Friday, 
3 per Cent Consols +| shut _ — _— 96 
Ditto for Account ........ -/lexd) 96 Hs oat 96 
3 per Cents Reduced ° ot 97 97 96 oe 
New 3 per Cents .....0.seceeeee 97 7 97 96} 
Long Annuities .........cecee0e i— os ty — oo —_ 
Annuities 1885) .......sscceccces —_ 18 _ —_— 183 —_ 
Bank Stock, 9 per Cent ...... eee i— —_ —_ 226 225 227 
India Stock, 10j perCent ...... | shut —S —_ -_— 222 -_ 
Exchequer Bills, 2d. per diem........ 40 -— 37 _ 40 41 
Exchequer Bonds, 185Y ........+5056- | 100) -- _ 1003 1004 100} 
India Bonds 4 per Cent ...........055 i—_ — _ _ -- it] 














FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 

































Austrian .....6.00+5 ove Sp-Ct, —_ French ......++ 
yo 99) Mexican ... 
_=— —_— Peruvian . 
= 1024 Portuguese 1853 
- | SS Russian .... 
-i| = Sardinian 
_- —_— BSpamioh .....ccccceccevee 
3s=— 85 Ditto New Deferred 
Dutch (Ex. 12 Guilders) .24— | 66 Ditto Passive 
DURES 2. cocccccccsccccces 4— | wh Turkish...... 
Preach .....cccccccccsces s-'i—_— Venezuela 
SHARBS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Bairware— anke— 
Bristol and Exeter.........+ eee 95 Australasian ........++6+ 92 
Caledonian.........0seeeeeeeeee 89, British North American. 
Chester and Holyhead . oe 4 GEF oc cccccccccccesces ° | 6 
Eastern Counties......... eee 63 Colonial .......... ececces —_ 
Edinburgh and Glasgow 70 Commercial of London ... my | Tet 
Glasgow and South-Western...) —— Engi. Scotsh. & Australian Chtd. 1 
Great Northern .........00000+ 2 London .... 66.6006 eeceeeee cove] 50 
Great South. and West. Ireland 104 London and County ......-++++« 
Great Western..........+ ° 57 London Chrtd. Bnk. of A 2) 
Lancashire and Yor ony London Joint Stock......+-+++- 
Lancaster and Carlisle. . _ London and Westminster ...... 60 
London, Brighton,& Sow 112 National Bank .......-- » —— 
London and Blackwall .......+ ‘| 6 National Province 78h 
London and North-Western. . 97; New South Wales —_ 
London and South-Western.... 95 Oriental . ah 
Manchester, Sheffield,& Lincoln. 40 Provincial of I 65 
Midland .......0eseeceeseeneees } 103 South Australia _ 
Midland Great Western (Ireland 7 — Union of Australia .......... 59 
North British... ......+.s00+05+ 64 Union of London ° 25 
North-Eastern—Berwick....... | o4 Unity teecee 
North-Eastern—York .......+.- 78. ‘Western Bank of London....... — 
Oxford, Wor. & Wolverhampton; 31 Docxe— 
Scottish Central ........+eeee++ i—_ Bast and West India .......++++ 129 
Scottish Midland.........++++. MOM... eae —— 
South Eastern and Dover ...... } 75 St. Katherine . = 
Eastern of France...... eecces ' Vietoria ....cccccccccce eee 102 
East Indian ........000+-se0 > MIscELLax rove— 
Geelong and Melbourne ...... } 1 Australian A Da ccccces 35h 
Grand Trunk of Canada...... 37 British American Land..... sees oe 
Great Indian Peninsular .....| 107 a ° 123 
Great Western of Canada | 16) Crystal Palace ...... li 
Paris and Lyons .......+++0+, 344 Blectric Telegraph .. 106 
Mixnes— Steam.... —— 
Australian. .......sseeeceeesees —— don Discount _ 
Brazilian Imperial ......+...++- -— Nationa! Discount. — 
Ditto St. John del Rey......... | iBT} Peninsular and Ori 81 
Cobre Copper... 6... ..cceeceeeee —_ Royal Mail Steam....... 62 
Rhymney Tron ......0eeeeeeeces i= South Australia: 38 
BULLION Per oz. on bay - = one Per ay ss 
i pper, Brit. Cakes 0 0.. 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard, £317 @ Iron, Welsh Bars... . oo. Tae 
Mexican Dollars ........ss+0+ - O58 } Lead, British Pig ... 2215 0..23 5 0 
Silver in Bars, Standard...... +» © GS 1} | Steel, Swedish Keg.. 20 0 0.. 0 0 0 


GRAIN, Mark Lane, Jan. 7. 
‘ 


io ’ le s. ’ .. .. . 
Wheat,R. 0. 37 todl Fine ...... 45to46 Pine...... 65to0 70 | Indian Corn. 29to 30 








ime ...... 40—42 Foreign, R. 38— 46) Peas, Hog... 35—38 | Oats, Feed.. 21—23 
Red, New. 0— 0} White F. 54 —56 japle .... 36—40 Fine .... 23-—25 
ine...... O— 6/| Rye.. + 2 White 37 — 40 Poland ... 22—25 
White Old 0— 0! Barle Blue...... O— 0 Fine .... 26—26 
Pine...... o— 0 Malti +» 35—40; Beans, Ticks 34— 39 Potato.... 24—26 


Harrow... 38—44 Fine ..., 26—28 
SIX-WREKS AVERAGE. 
Per Qr. (Imperia!) of England and Wales. 
408. 


New ...... 43—46 | Malt, Ord... 68—64) 
WEEKLY AVERAGE. 
For the Week ending Jan. 1. 












Wheat..... 39%. 104, | Rye ....... 339. 6d.) Wheat.... 7d. | Rye .. ad. 

Marley om & | Beans cecce 40 60 Rarley.... uM 2 Heans 6 

Oats .....4. 21 10 Peas ....... a ou Oats ...... 232 3 + Pent... OH 6 

FLOUR PROVISIONS. 

Town -made ........... per sack 40s. to 43s.) Butter—Best Fresh, 17s. dos. 

BSSSRED ccocccocecceeccccccess -3 — 3 Carlow, 5i. 8s. to 5. lds. per owt. 

Essex and Suffvlk, on boardship 26 — 30 Bacon, Irish ...........percwt. 464. — 50s, 

Norfolk and Stockton ........ . 237 — 2 Cheese, Cheshire, fi ceeeeeee 6 — 78 
American ....... per barrel 22 — 26 Derby, pale .... +++ OF — 70 
Camadiam .......ccecccsees 22 — 26 Hams, York ......... eccevece a6 — 86 


i. to 98. 64. 


Bread, 4d. to 7d. the 4lb. loaf. Eggs, Prench, per 120, 6. 
BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 


Newoats ann Leapenmate,* CarTLe MARKET.” Maap or Carrie at THe 
d. d «. d. 




















* ’ s . ad. CaTTLA-MARKET. 

Reef... 3 4to310to4 2 .... 4 Oto 4 CtoB’ O Monday. Thursday. 

Mutton 3 0—3 6—42 .... 4 O0—4 8—5 2] Beaste.. 3.905 ..... 985 

Veal... 3 O—3 8—4@ 4 «- 3 86—4 4—5 0] Sheep..16,95 ..... 3,550 

Pork... 3 0—3 4—4 2 3 8—4 0—4 2] Calves.. 110 ..... 125 

Lamb. 0 0-0 0—0 0 .... 0 O—0 O—O OO} Pigs... 300..... 150 

* To sink the offal, per 8 Ib. 
HOPS. 

Weald of Kent Pockets...... 5%. to GAs Down Tegs ......+++« 

Mid and East Kent ditto..... 70 — 120 Malf-bred Wethers ......+.++. 

Sussex ditto........... +. DB — & Leicester Fleeces .... ee 

Farnham ditto .........600+ o—- 0 Combing Sking .........00e006 1 

HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 
SmirarigiD Wuirecuarne. Cumaratann. 

Hay, Good .....+.++ THs. CO BAB. ce ceceee 0 780. CO BBB. ceccccccees Sis. to 920. 

Inferior ...... GO — 70 nncescscoee | | de) TTT TTeTitt 6 — #0 

WOW ccccccccce O@ = O cccccccsces O09 — O ecvecceres o— 0 

Clover ...cccccvccers 95 105 nacecccees o BB 10D nncccecves 97 — 103 

Wheat Straw ....... 2 at MTEL E LETTE 23 = BB reccccscees 30 — 3 
GROCERIES MISCELLANEOUS. 

Tea, Souchong, fine, per ib. 2s. Od. to 2s. 6d.| Jamaica Rum.... pergal. 4s. Id.to 5s. 24. 
Congou, fine ...6...000s 20—2 6 Rrandy, Best Brands ..... 786=—~— 62 
Pekoe, flowery ......... 304 G Cotton, N. Orleans.perib. © 56 — © 8 

In bond— Duty Is. 5d. per Ib Saltpetre, Ref....percwt.44 6 — 45 0 

Coffee ,fine (in bond) cwt. 74s. Od. to 90s. Od.| Guano, Peruvian.perton.260 0 — 0 © 
Good Ordinary ........ 458. Od. to 504. Od.) Tallow P. ¥.C. eo=—- 686 

Cocoa, Trinidad (in bond) 50s. Od. to 70+. Od. Town .. 3-00 

Rice, Ame. dr. Carolina.. 17%. Od. to 24s. Od.| Rape Oil, Englis! 6 -- 45 6 

Sugar, Muscovado, average... Os. Od. Bro o-~- 0 0 

West India Molasses .... 138. 0d. to 18s. Od.| Linseed O1) o-oo 0 

POTATOES Cocoa -nut Ol)... eee 0-4 0 

Kent and Essex Regents..ton. 85s.to 90+.{ Palm Oil... ....+-.++> +++ 0 0 — 61 O 

- Shaws........ o-—~- 0 Lineeed Oil-cake, perton .2009 0 — 0 0 
York Regents......6.--+.0605. 90 —100 Coals, Hetton........605 19 6 — 0 @ 
Scotch 4, «sree. + o.1 8 — 0 TOCD reser ceecees 19 6 = OO 























































OYAL PRINCESS’S THEATRE. 


Farewell Season of Mr. Cuannes Kean, as Manager. 
Monday, HAMLET. Tuesday, THE MERCHANT Or 





VENICE. and THE CORSICAN 
BROTHERS. Thursday, MACBETH, Friday, MUCH 
ADO ABOUT NOTHING, and the Pantomime every 
Evening. 





HE SIXTH EXHIBITION of the 

PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY is now open, at the Gal- 

ery of the Society of British Artists, Suffolk Street. Daily 

from 10 till 5; Evenings of Monpay, Tvespay, and Wepnes- 
Day, from 7 ti 


HE LATE ADMIRAL LORD LYONS. 

A Statuette Bust modelled by Evan Ontwer, seal and 

gem engraver to her Majesty, medallist, &c. 3, St. James's 

Street, Pall Mall, where the Bust can be seen, and a strictly 
limited number of subscriptions received. 

UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON.— 

Under the sanction of the Council and Committee of 

Education. 

Mrs. Bovell receives pupils of the College, as boarders in 
her house, 34, Gloucéster Terrace, Hyde Park, W. Particu- 
lars lars may be had on application. 

(\UEEN’S S COLLEGE, LONDON, 67 and 
68, HARLEY STREET, W. 

Incorporated by Royal Charter 1853, for the General Bdu- 
cation of Ladies and for granting Certificates of Knowledge . 
Visitor—The Lord Bishop of London. 
Principal—The Very Rev. the Dean of Westminster 

Lady Resident—Miss Pa 

The College and the Preparatory Class will reopen for the 
Lent term on Monpay, Janvany 24th. Pupils are received 
as boarders within the College by Mrs. Williams. Prospec- 
tuses may be obtained on application at the College or by 
letter to Mrs. Williams. 

E. H. PLUMPTREE, M.A. Dean 


at A) 
T]NIVERSITY OF LONDON.—The 
New Regulations relating to MATRICULATION 
and DEGREES in ARTS, having now received the sanction 
of her Majesty's Government, will come into immediate ope- 
ration. Copies of them, with a Notification relating to 
PROVINCIAL EXAMINATIONS, may be had on applica 
tion to the Registrar. 
By order of the Senate, 
Ww. B. — M.D. Registrar 
859. 


Burlington House, Jan. 
KES EDWARD'S SCHOOL, 


BIRMINGHAM. 

The Governors of this school are about ‘to appoint a 
Gentleman to teach the GERMAN LANGUAGE to the 
Senior Classes of both the Classical and English Departments 
of the School. 

The average time of attendance at the School will be from 
two to three hours a day. The Salary will be 1007. per 
annum 

Gentlemen who desire to become Candidates for the ap- 
pointment are requested to send their applications and Testi | 

















monials to me on or before the Ist day of February next. 
The School is under the superintendence of the Rev. E. H. 
Gifford, the Head Master. 
Further particulars may be obtained on application to me. 
J. W. Wuavecey, Secretary to the Governors | 
King Edward's School, 28th Dec. 1658. 


R. JOHN BENNETT on the WATCH. 
Mr. JOHN BENNETT, F.R.A.8. member of the Na- 
tional Academy of Paris, will lecture on “ the WATCH, 
what to make and how to make it.” 
Jan, 4. Hackney. Jan. = => 








5. Carshalton. . Ipswich. 

11. Windsor. 27. Bristol. 

12. Woburn. Feb. 1. Slough. 

17. Horsham. 8. Ball's Pond | 
18. Dorking. 15. Wolverton. 


Feb Agar Town. | 
The Lecture will be libesteated by a great variety of 
models and diagrams, and specimens of clocks and watches 
Syllabuses can be had at the Watch Manufactory, 65, Cheap- 
side. 


. TR 
G LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY. 

THE LADIES are respectfully informed that this Stancr is 
EXCLUSIVELY USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and Hea Masesty'’s Lavnpness says, that 
although she has tried 
Wuearen, Ricn, anp orusr Powper Starcues, 
she has found none of them equal to the GLENF TEL D, 
which is THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED 
WHEN YoU ASK FOR 

GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
See that you get it, asinferior kinds are often substituted 
WOTHERSPOON and CO. Grascow anv Lonpon. 


DINNEFORD'S 
URE FLUID MAGNESIA 


has been for many years sanctioned by the most 
eminent of the Medical Profession, as an excellent re- 
medy for Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indi 
estion. As a Mild Aperient, it is admirably adapted for 
licate Females, — during Pregnancy ; and it pre 
vents the Food of Infants turning sour during di- 
gestion. Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it 
forms an Effervescing Aperient Draught, which is highly 
agreeable and efficacious. Frepared by Dixnerorn and 
Co. Dispensing Chemists, (and General Agentsfor the Im 
proved Horse-hair Gloves and Belts,) 172, New Bond Street, 
and sold by all respectable chemists throughout the he Empire. 


TJ OLLOWAY’S OINTMEN’ 











AY’S OINTMENT AND 

PILLS.— Female Complaints—Climate, fashion, and 
neglect, hurry thousands of England's beauteous daughters to 
the silent tomb, ere their youthful graces have shed more 
than one glimpse of brightness over the domestic hearth ; 
which, with prudence and vigilance, their loveliness and 
virtues would have illumined for many happy years. Fond 
parents, dismayed by the desponding look, and drooping 
form of their ch rished daughter, may exult in the discovery 
of Holloway's remedies, which invariably prove a panacea 
for all female irregularities, whether constitutional or func- 
tional, chronic or recent. All may use these medicines,—the 
young and middle aged—the delicate and robust, with ad- 
vantage. At the (urn of life , nothing secures against disease 
80 effectually as Hollow: ay's Preparations. 


RUPTU RES. .—BY ROYAL LETTER? PATENT. 
HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 

is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to 
be the most effective invention in the curative treatment of 
HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so often hurtful in its 
effects, is here avoided, a soft bandage being worn round the 
body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied by the 
MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER fitting with so 
much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected and may 
be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on 
the circumference of the body, twoinches below the hips, be- 
ing sent to — er, 








PIC 2c ADIL 
LASTIC. STOCKINGS 8, KNEE- CAPS, 
&c. for VARTCOSE VEINS, and all cases of W EAK. 
NESS and SWEL1 UNG of the LEGS, SPRAINS, &c. They 
rous, light in texture, and inexpensive, and are drawn 
on like an stocking. Price, from 7s. 6d. to 16s. each 
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OUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKIN 

COMPANY.—Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 

LETTERS of CREDIT an@ BILLS issued upon Adelaide, 
Port Adelaide, and Gawler Approved drafts negotiated 
and sent for collection. Every description of Banking busi 
ness is conducted direct with Victoria, New South Wales, 
and also the other Australian Colonies through the Com- 
oe be Agents. Apply at 54, Old Broad Street, London, 
EC WILLIAM PURDAY, Manager 
London, January 1, 1859 


r te Pl 

W TESTMINSTER HOSPIT AL, 
Broad Sanctuary, opposite Westminster Abbey. Tn 

stituted 1719.—A Call having been made on this old esta 
blished Charity to dispose of 1000/. of its capital, in order to 
meet pecuniary engagements of immediate and pressing 
urgency, a Governor has most kindly offered to present 10v/., 
provided nine other persons can be found to contribute each 
the same amount. The Committee, therefore, most earnestly 
appeal to the benevolent for contributions in furtherance of 
the preposed object. 

1564 In-Patients and 19,016 Out-Patients were received 
during the past year, including 14,910 accidents and urgent 
cases, admitted at all hours of the day and night without 
letters of recommendation 

Donations and Subscriptions gratefully received by the 
Joint Treasurers, The Hon. P he dell Bouverie, M.P. 

Messrs. Ransom, Bouverie and , Pall Mall Bast, and 
, Esq. (Messrs. Hoa 3. Fleet Street, or by 
the See retary at the Wes! minster Hospital, 8.W 

F. J. WILSON, Seeretary 








[{SSENCE of MITCHAM LAVENDER. 


4 —This is the finest description of pure Lavender dis 
tilled in a manner known only to H. Brirpennacn. It is 
strongly recommended for use in warm climates, on account 
of its refreshing qualities. Price, 2s. 6d. | pint, 4s. 6d. } pint, 
8s. pint. Briedenbach’'s Royal Distillery of Flowers, 157 
New Bond Bond Str Stree et, faci ing Re dim ayne’s 


AND SONS NEW ILLUS- 


FEAL. 
TRATED CATALOGUE contains Designs and Prices 


of 150 Articles of BED-ROOM FURNITURE, as well as of 
100 Bedsteads, and prices of every description of Redding. 
oe free by post. Heat and Son, Bedstead, Bedding, and 

d-Room Furniture Manufacturers, 196, Tottenham Court 
Road (W.) 


4 STHMA. —DR. LOCOCK’S PUL- 
ra MONIC WAFERS give instant relief, and a 1 
cure of asthma, consumption, coughs, and all disorder 
the breath and lungs. They have 
Price Is. 1}d. 28. 9d and lls. per box, 
vendors. 


TINE NO LONGER AN EXPENSIVE 
UXURY.—Our superior SOU A AFRICAN PORT, 
SHERRY, MADEIRA, &c. in brilliant condition, 20s. per doz 
“T find your wine to be pure and unadulterated 
Hy. Leruesy, M.D. London Hospital 
Pint Sample of either, Twelve Stamps. Terms—Cash or 
Reference. Delivered free to any London Railway Termi 
nus, The Analysis of Dr. Letheby sent free on application 
Colonial Brandy, t5s. per Galion. Writer and Hoones, 
Wholesale Wine and Spirit Importers, 27, Crutched Friars, 
Mark Lat Lane, London, E. ( 
+ 
I ARVEY’S FISH SAUCE.—NOTICE 
OF INJUNCTION. The admirers of this celebrated 
Fish Sauce are particularly requested to observe that none 
is genuine but that which bears the back label with the 
name of Wittiam Lazenay, as well as the front label signed 
“ Elizabeth Lazenby,’ and that for further security, on the 
neck of every bottle of the Genuine Sauce will hencefor 
ward appear an additional labcl, printed in green and red, 
as follows—“ This notice will be affixed to Lazenby’s Har 
vey’s Sauce, prepared at the original warehouse, in addi 
tion to the well-known labels which are protected against 
imitation by a perpetual injunction in Chancery of oth 
July, 1858." 6, Edwards Street, Portman Square, London 














a most pleasant tast 
Sold by all medicine 












PRIZE MEDAL, PARIS EXHIBITION 1855. 
) ETCALFE, BINGLEY, AND 
i co."8 NEW FATTERN and PENETRATING 
TOOTH-BRUSHES, Penetrating Unbleached Hair-Brushes 
Improved Flesh and Cloth Brushes, and genuine Smyrna 
Sponges; and every description of Krush, Comb, and Per 
fumery for the Toilet. The tooth brushes search thoroughly 
between the divisions of the teeth and clean them most 
effectually ,—the hairs never come loose. M.. B., and Co 
sole makers of the Oatmeal and Camphor, and Orris 
6d. each ; of Metcalfe's celebrated Alkaline Tooth-Powder 
130s and 131, Oxford Street, second and third doors Wes 
from Holles Street Street, London 
H. 2? . and D. NICOLL’S 

WAREROOMS re situate 114, 116, 118, 120, RI 
GENT STREET, W. and 22, CORNHILL, EA 
ing for gentlemen, of the hest qu may be obt: 
and at the moderate ¢ harges ori 
blishment, 














since discovered and appreciated 

Messrs. NICOLL, for shaping 
only employ the best talent in England, or to b 
from France and Germany, but they secure to their custo 
mers all those advantages which arise from their being n 
intermediate profit between manufacturer and consumer 
The following, may for example, be chiefly referred to— 
NICOLL'S NEW REGISTERED PALETOTS are 
professional men, who desire to avoid anything like singu 
larity of dress, and to retain the appearance, well-known te 
be afforded by this garment 

For those Gentlemen who prefer NICOLIO.S CAPE PALI 
TOT, a garment concealing but giving great freedom to the 
arms, a variety will always be ready for imimediate use , ane 
estimates as usual are submitted for Military Uniforms an 
for Servants’ Liveries 


ARWICK HOU 
REGENT STREET, W. is an establishment also b 
longing to H. J. and D. Nicoll, in whose Show 
male attendants exhibit the Household Jacket, the rich sca 


and fitting garment 





rvoms fe 





Kilted, or Highland costume, 


Searf, Hose, 
now becoming so popular for youth under ten years of age 


HRISTMAS PRESENTS.—The mos 
/ appropriate are those which tend to the promotion o 
personal beauty in the fair and youthful, who at this festiv 


under the gaze of their friends, viz 
CABSSAR OIL, a delightfully fragrant 
paration for the hair, and as an iny tor and beaut 

beyond all precedent; ROWLAND'S KA LYDOR, une qu a! 
led for its rare and inestimable qualities in imparting a ra 
diant bloom to the complexion, and a softuess and delicac 
to the hands and arms ; 
Pearl Dentifrice, which bestows on the teeth a pearl-lik 
whiteness, strengthens the gums, and renders the breat 
sweet and pure. Sold by 








228, PICCADILLY, 


JOHN WHITE MANUFACTURER, 


Hatton Garden, London, and by chemists and perfumers. 








Soaps—sold in Tablets (bearing their names and address) at 


| 
2s. per box; and of the New Bouquets. Sole Establishment 
t 

PALETOT | 


he yr with this esta 
a circumstance the higher and middle classes 
who deal with Messrs. NICOLT. or their agents have long 





A New 


were by RAL 


SE, 142 and 144, 


as worn by the 
Royal Princes, may also be inspected, with the Cap, Sporan, 
and all the Ornany nts proper for this Costume, 


season are more than usually desirous to shine to advantage 
LOW LANIDS MAC- 
d transparent ue i 


and ROWLAND’S ODONTO, or 


A. ROWLAND and SONS, 26, 


[J anuary 8, 1859, 


G | TO LITE RARY MEN. —An opportunity 


offers of an engagement of an influential nature upon 
a colonial newspaper of first class position. To save trouble 
none but gentlemen of really high qualifications need a 
| Communications, which must be held strictly confidential 
on both sides, to be addressed, A.B.C. care of Robert Bes- 
ley, Esq. 2, Fann Street, Alde regate Street, » City. 





| 

\! TH the STATESMAN | of this 

day, price 6d. unstamped, is given a Supple- 
ment of SIXTEEN PAGES, consisting of Selections 
from the Monthlies—Reviews of New Books—Desul- 
tory Readings, &c. 

The Supplement ean be had separately, price 2d. 
Publishing Office, 294, Strand. 


NEW WORK BY THE R OF 











AUTHOR OF “THE 
UNI tee E ” TED FEMALES IN NORWAY.” 
. n | vol. price 7s. 6d. cloth gilt, 
CICILY . CALABRIA, and the Top 
\ Mount Etna. By ‘* The Unprotected Females.” 
With Coloured Illustrations. 
Conrents.—Palermo—Travelling in Sicily—Modern 
Girgeutiand Sulphur Mines—Catania—Life on Etna— 
Ascent of Mount Etna—Syracuse—Messina—Calabria 
—Reggio—Paolo—Naples and Portici, &e. &e. 
London: Rovurieper, Warnes, and Rovriepee, 
Farringdon Street. 
PRESCOTT’S WORKS, NEW VOLUME. 
T" E THIRD VOLUME OF PHILIP 
THE 








SECOND, by W. H. Prescorr, is now 
ready. 
rhe Library Edition, 8vo............... price lds. 
The Cabinet Edition, post 8vo........ .- price 5s. 
The Cheap Edition, 2s. boards, or cloth... .2s. 6d, 
The Publishers beg to announce that they have pur- 
chased from Mr. Bentley all his interest in the 


property of Prescott’s Works, and that all 
Cabinet, and Cheap Edi- 


valuable 
the volumes of the Library, 
| tions, may now be obtained. 
London: Rovrirper, Wanyes, and Rovrieper, 

Farringdon Street. 
NE w WORK ON J, APAN. 

vol. price 5s. clot 

APAN AND HER PROPL. E. By An- 


pReW Steinmetz, with many Illustrations. 


Gexerat Conrents.—History—Classes of the Po- 
pulation—Police — Army — Palaces —Social and Do- 
mestic Life—A Journey by Land and Water from 


Nagasaki to Jeddo—Incidents of Travel in Japan— 
Religion— Language — Literature, &e. 
| ‘This volume contains most complete information 
respecting Japan and her People, and in its variety 
| and copionsness exhausts almost every subject that 
can stimulate our curiosity.” 
London: Rovr.eper, Warnes, and Rourteper, 
larringdon a Street. 


KEITH JOHNSTON'S 


SCHOOL ATLASES. 


}. 
| A New and Enlarged Edition. 
|f1ENERAL AND DESCRIPTIVE 
¥ GEOGRAPHY, exhibiting the Actual and Com- 
| parative Extent of all the Countries in the World ; 
with their present Political Divisions. 25 Maps, 
including a Map of Palestine, and enlarged Maps ot 


Scotland, Treland, and Switzerland. Half-bound, 
| l2s. 6d 
| Il. 
| \ New and Enlarged Edition. 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, illustrating, in a Serie- 
} of Original Designs, the Elementary Facts of Geo- 
logy, Hydrology, Meteorology, and Natural His- 
tory. 20 Maps, including Coloured Geological 
Maps of E urope, and of the British Isles, Half- 


bound, 12s, 6¢. 


Tit, 
\ New and Revised Edition. 


| GAs GEOGRAPHY, comprising in 2 
Plates, Maps and Plans of all the important 
Countries and Localities referred to by Classical 
Authors ; accompanied by a Pronouncing Index 
of Places, by T. Harvey, M.A. Oxon, Half- 


bound, 12s. 6d. 


Iv. 

ASTRONOMY. Fuited by J. R. Hixn, Esq. 
F.R.AS, Xe. With Notes and Descriptive Let- 
terpress to each Plate, embodying all recent Dis- 
coveries in Astronomy. I8 Maps, Half-bound 


obtaine a l2s. 6d 


Vv. 
uid Cheaper Edition. 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ATLAS OF GENE- 
AND DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY, fo: 
the Use of Junior ¢ lasses. 20 Maps, including a 
Map of Canaan and Palestine, half-bound, 5s, 
same Author. 


I. 
ATLAS OF NATURAL 
A New 


dy tie 


| THE PHYSICAL 
PIHENOMENA, 
Thirty-five large 
printed in Colours, with a Copious Index. Im 
perial folio, half-be “ morocco, 12/, 12s. 


| THE PHYSICAL ATLAS, 


reduced from the lin- 


ke P Pp a ghie ouk, Riding bits, anc : : 
<I. perial folio, for the use of Colleges, Academies 
Also, in WARWICK HOUSE, but in another part of the and Families, Twe utyefive Maps, Imperial 
premises, there may be seen every material adapted tor th Quarto, half-bound merecco, 2/7. 12s. bd. 
clothing of young gentlemen at school and for other pur Winns Prackwoor and Sows, Edinburgh and 


London, 








1 teal Core without Medicine of Indigestion, 

! ) habitual Con age Flatulency . 

— Acidity, Valpitation of the Heart, " nee of thi 
ci Liver, bilions Headaches, Nervonsne Biliousnes- 
t! Ge il Debilitv, Diarrhea, Cough, Asthma, Con- 

‘ unption, ID 3} ‘, Spl en, Xe. Send 2d. in 
Stamp ly tive free by Post, a Popula 





Treats ges, 
"2." ATURAL REGENERATION ot 
the DIGESTIVE ORGANS. Without Pill-, 
Pu pd, w Medicines of any kind, and without 
y expense, by a simple, and infallible mean~ 
' which saves 50 times its cost in other remedies ; adapt- 
h ed to the general reader. 
London: James Griuert, 49, Paternoser Row; aud 
through all Booksellers in Town and Country. 


} leasant, 


and Enlarged Edition. 
Plates and seven smaller ditto, 
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MACMILLAN AND CO. 
CAMBRIDGE, 
AND 23, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT 
GARDEN, LONDON, 


HAVE NOW READY. 
LIFE OF JOHN MILTON. Narrated in 


connection with the Political, Ecclesiastical, and 
Literary 
HISTORY OF HIS TIME. 

By Davip Masson, M.A. Professor of English Li- 

terature in University College, London. Vol. I. 

8vo. with Two Portraits. 18s. 

“The author haz endeavoured not only to sketch 
Milton such as he was the representative poet and 


literary man of his day, but to exhibit him in connec- | 


tion with the more notable phenomena in which his 
life was cast, its state politics, its ecclesiastical varia- 
tions, its literature, and speculative thought. Such 
an historical area does Mr. Masson’s life of Milton oc- 
eupy. There is scarce a page which does not bear 
witness of careful antiquarian research and minute as 
well as extensive reading, The biographer has large 


acquaintance with his period deep love for his au- 


thor.” —Atheneum. 

“‘ Mr. Massan seems thoroughly to understand the 
character of theperiod he has chosen for illustration and 
to have considerable insight into the disposition and 
the motives of the statesmen who made its history. 
We have, we hope, conveyed to our readers a tolerably 
complete impression of the able and delightful vo- 
lume of its enduring and general excellence. The 
whole reading public are bound to afford him their 
warmest encouragements and to forget all minor differ- 
ences of opinion in contemplating labours destined, 
we trust, to increase the European reputation of our 
literature.”— Literary Gazette. 

Erenru THovsanp. 

SCOURING OF THE WHITE HORSE ; 
Or the Long Vacation Ramble of a Loudon Clerk. 
By the Author of “Tom Brown's School Days.” 
With numerous Illustrations by Richard Doyle, 
engraved by Linton. Imp. l6mo. printed on toned 
poner and bound in extra‘cloth, with gilt leaves, | 


“The execution is excellent. . Like Tom 
Brown's School Days the White Horse gives the 
reader a feeling of gratitude and personal esteem to- 
wards the author. . . . The author could not have 
a better style, nor a better transfer, nor a more excel- 
lent artist than Mr. Doyle to adorn his book.” —Satur- 
day Review. 

** There is in it a high tone ot earnest purpose, 
which engages our strongest interest and to which we 
most heartily say God speed it! With its 
kindly feeling, its neighbourly and hearty spirit, its 
sympathy with the homes of England and those ties 
which used to bind Englishmen to them and its cheer- 
ful Christianity.” —Press. 

FOUR MONTHS IN ALGERIA. With 

a Visit to Carthage. By J. W. Buiaxestey, B.D. 


Vicar of Ware, Herts: sometime Fellow and Tutor 
of Trinity College. With Maps and Illustrations 


after Photographs. 8vo. cloth. 14s, | 

* A highly interesting volume.”"—Atlas. } 

“ A light and agreeable account of modern Algeria, | 
by a scholarly tourist who made good use of his oppor- } 
tunities and extended his excursions by various routes 
into the interior.”—Atheneum. 

“A good book and will repay perusal.”"—J/ome- 
ward Mail, 

— — . | 

AGNES HOPETOUN’S SCHOOLS and | 


HOLIDAYS. The Experiences of a Little Girl. 
By Mrs. Ourrmant. Author of “ Mrs. Margaret | 
Maitland,” &c. Royal 12mo. bound in extra cloth, | 
6s. 


DAYS OF OLD. Three Stories from Old 
English History for the Young. By the Author of 
“Ruth and Her Friends.” 1. Caradix and Deva: | 
a Story of the Druids. 2. Wulfgar and the Earl: a 
Story of the Anglo-Saxons, 3. Roland: a Story of 
the Crusades. With a Frontispiece by W. Hotman 
Hoyt, engraved by Linton, royal 16mo. printed on 
toned paper, 5s. | 
“Three charming tales of early English history 

- . . . told in a thoroughly healthful and entirely 

Christian spirit, and are charming alike in conception 

and expression. . . « This book will make many a 

young heart glad in this cheerful Christmas time.”— | 

Freeman. 


New anp Curarer Eprtion, 


THE HEROES: Greek Fairy Tales for 
my Children. By Cmax tes Kivestey, Rector of 
Eversley. 1. Perseus. 2. The Argonauts. 3. 
Theseus. New and Cheaper Edition, with Eight 
Illustrations engraved by Whymper. Royal l6mo. 
beautifully printed on toned paper by Clay, and | 
bound in extra cloth, with gilt edges. 5s. 

* Rarely have those heroes of Greek tradition been 
celebrated in a bolder or more stirring strain.”’—Satur- 
day Review. 

“ We doubt not they will be read by many a youth 
with an enchained interest almost as strong as the 


links which bound Andromeda to her rock.” —British 
Quarterly, | 
THE TWELVE FOUNDATIONS, and 


other Poems. By the Rev, H. C. Apams, M.A. late 
Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, Author of 
“ Sivan the Sleeper,” &c. Royal 16mo. 5s. 


THE ILIAD of HOMER. Translated 
into English Verse. By I. C. Wricut, M.A. Trans- 
lator of “* Dante,” late Fellow of Magdalen College, 
Oxford. Books I.—VI, crown 8vo, 5s. ; 


LAYS of MIDDLE AGE, and other 
Poems. By James Heppenwicx. Fcap, 8vo. cloth, 
ns 
“We cannot understand how it is that Mr. Hedder- 

wick’s poetry is not a thousand times better known. 

It needs only to be known to be appreciated. There 

is something delightful in its calm, healthful pathos 

and beauty.”—Frazer’s Magazine, Feb. 1857, 








This day is published, 


WHAT WILL HE DO WITH IT? 


By PISISTRATUS CAXTON, Author of ‘* My Novel,” &c. 
Originally published in “* Blackwood’s Magazine.” 


Four vols, post 8vo. price 22. 2s, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





THIS DAY, in post 8vo, price 10s, cloth, gilt, 


THE 


* As fresh as the morning.” —Daily News. 
* Full of life, and fun, and vigour, 
of their kind,”’- raminer, 


FOSTER BROTHERS; 


BEING THE 


HISTORY OF THE SCHOOL AND COLLEGE LIFE OF TWO YOUNG MEN, 


These sketches of school and college life ave among the happiest 


ARTHUR HALL, VIRTUE, and Co, 25, Paternoster Row. 





NOW KEADY, (2lst Edition 


complete in 1 vol. royal 8vo. cloth gilt, price 38s, 


SIR BERNARD BURKE'S (Ulster King of Arms) GENEALOGICAL AND 
HERALDIC DICTIONARY 


or 


AND BARONETAGE 


PEERAG 


—_— 
— 


FOR 1859, 


This is the only Peerage extant that gives the Genealogical, or past, as well as present, account ot 


every Peer and Baronet in the 
of their Arms. 
gical and Heraldic Dictionary, 
Origin—an account of the Royal Family 
Plantagenet Arms—Scale of Precedence 

Peerages Recently Extinct 
Presumptive—Courtesy Titles of Eldest Sons 


England and Ireland 
George, Guelphic—Knights Bachelors 
Seats and Mansions of Peers and Baronets. 

London : 


Realm and of their Families and the Blazon as well as a pictorial representation 
The book consists of upwards of 1200 closely-printed pages, and contains, besides the Genealo- 
a Short History of the Peerage and Baronetage, their Rights, Privileges, and 

Kings of Scotland—House of Guelph—Peers entitled to Quarter the 
Spiritual Lords—Foreign Titles of Nobility borne by British Subjects— 
Peerages Claimed—Surnames of Peers and Peeresses, with Heirs Apparent and 
Daughters of Peers 
Three Kingdoms, collectively, in Order of Precedence—Baronets in Order of P: dence— Privy 
Orders of Knighthood, viz.—Garter, Thistle, St. Patrick, Bath, St. Michael and 8t. 
Mottoes Translated, with IMustrations ; and an Alphabetical List of the 


es of the 
ils ot 


Married to Commoners—Pee: 








HARRISON, Bookseller to the Queen, 59, Pall Mall. 





WORKS OF THE PRESENT SEASON 


IN CIRCULATION AT 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 





WILL HE DO WITH IT?! 
1000 Copies. 
CARLYLE’S FRIEDRICH the SECOND, 
(0) Copies. 
MASSON’S LIFE and TIMES of MILTON, 
ELLIs’s VISITS to MADAGASCAR, 
THE SCOURING of the WHITE HORSE 
1000 Copies. 
LIFE of DOUGLAS JERROLD, 
HODSON’S TWELVE YEARS in INDIA, 
BLAKESLEY'S RESIDENCE in ALGERIA. 
LIFE of THOMAS UWINS, M.A, 
DORAN’S PICTURES and PANELS, 
FORSTER’S BIOGRAPHICAL ESSAYS, 
MANSELL’S BAMPTON LECTURES, 
BARON ALDERSON’S LIFE and CHARGES, 
SANFORD’S HISTORICAL STUDIES 
COLETTA’S HISTORY of NAPLES. 
ROBERTSON’S LECTURES and ADDRESSES. 
LIFE ina MORAVIAN SETTLEMENT. 
PAGET’S NOTES on MACAULAY and PENN. 
DOMENECH’S TRAVELS in TEXAS, 
SLEEMAN’sS TRAVELS through OUDE 
THE MENDIP ANNALS.——ANDROMEDA, 
REMAINS of SIR HUMPHRY DAVY. 
FROUDE’s HISTORY of ENGLAND 
OGILVIE’S MASTER BUILDER'S PLAN, 
LIFE of HENRY 8. POLEHAMPTON, 
EDWARDS'S ADVENTURES in INDIA, 
GALLENGA’S LIFE in PIEDMONT, 
LIFE of the COUNTESS BONNEVAI 
KELLY’S LIFE in VICTORIA 
URSULA; a Tale of Country Life. 
1000 Copies 


KING'S ITALIAN VALLEYS of the ALPS. 
KO Copies. 


AGNES HOPETOUN, by Mrs. Oliphast. 
LIFE of M. A. SCHIMMELPENNINCh, 
BUCKLE’S CIVILIZATION in ENGLAND 
500 Copies. 
MUIRHEAD’S LIFE of J i MES WATT. 
GOETHE’S SONGS, by Aytoun and Martin. 
STEPHAN LANGTON, by Martin F. Tupper 
PORTER’S KNIGHT'S of MALTA, 
FATHER and DAUGHTER, by F. Bremer. 
JONES'S NATURALIST’S AQUAVIVARIUM, 
RAWLINSON’S HERODOTUS. ERIC, 
PORTER’S HANDBOOK to PALESTINE, 
THE LAIRD of NORLAW.——RITA. 
Gs" Fresh Copies of each of the 


WHAT 














WOMAN'S SPHERE and WORK, by Landels. 
MULLER’S LITERATURE of GREECE. 
GUTHRIE'’S INHERITANCE of the SAINTS. 
DASENT’S TALES from the NORSE. 
The PORT ROYALISTS.—New Edition, 
WILKs’'S THREE ARCHBISHOPS, 
TOMES’S AMERICAN in JAPAN, 
HINTON’S TOUR in SWEDEN. 
The UNPROTECTED FEMALES in SICILY. 
DR. THORNE.——MAUD BINGLEY. 
MARTINEAU’S STUDIES of CHRISTIANITY, 
SALA'S JOURNEY DUE NORTH, 
TRUST and TRIAL, by Mary Howitt. 
VON TEMPSKEY’'S TRAVELS in MEXICO, 
BAILLIES MEMOIR of SAINT AUGUSTINE, 
THE TWO SICILIES, by Julia Kavanagh. 
500 Copies. 
LIVINGSTONE’S TRAVELS in AFRICA, 
3000 Copies. 
WINTER EVENINGS, by Leitch Ritchie. 
DE QUINCY'S LEADERS in LITERATURE. 
FREER’s HENRY THE THIRD OF FRANCE. 
500 Copies. 
WILKINSON on COLOUR and TASTE, 
LIEBIG'’S CHEMISTRY.—WNew Béition. 
DEBORAH'S DIARY.——THE DAYS of OLD. 
MOLLHAUSEN'’S CENTRAL AMERICA. 
WALMBSLEY’S ALGERIA.——NOEL’S INDIA, 
GULLICK and TIMBS on PAINTING. 
SOUTHEY’S LIFE of WESLEY.—New Edition. 
NEW YORK to DELHI. REES’S LUCKNOW. 
BRIGHTWELL’S LIFE%of LINNAUS, 
GLADSTONE’S STUDIES of HOMER. 
MORLEY’S BARTHOLOMEW PAIR. 
LEWES’S SEA-SIDE STUDIES. 
PHANTASTES.——CECIL’8 POEMS. 
BRIALMONT’S LIFE of WELLINGTON, 
GUBBINS'’S SIEGE of LUCKNOW, 
PORRESTER’S CORSICA and SARDINIA, 
MAIDEN SISTERS.——AN OLD DEBT. 
SYMONDs’S CURIOSITIES of FOOD, 
AFTERNOON of UNMARRIED LIFE, 
MILLER’S CRUISE of THE BETSEY. 
COOKE’S LETTERS from CHINA. 
WHITE’S MONTH in YORKSHIRE. 
rWINING’S LECTURES on PLANTS. 
ESSAYS, by DR. JOHN BROWN. 








ibove and every other recent Work of acknowledged merit and genera! 


interest in HISTORY, BIOGRAPUY, RELIGION, PHILOSOPHY, TRAVEL, and the HIGHER CLASS 
OF FICTION, continue to be added as freely as Subscribers may require them, 


The present rate of increase exceeds ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND VOLUMES per annum, 


Single Subscription ONE GUINEA PEK ANNUM. 
First Class Country Subscription TWO GUINEAS and upwards, according to the 
number of Volumes required. 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, New Oxford Street, London, and Cross Street, Manchester. 
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NEW WORKS. NOTICE—LADY MORGAN’S DIARY. 
Is ready at all the Booksellers. 
THE EDINBURGH REVIEW,| New Burureron Srreet, January 6, 1859. 
No. CCXXI. JANUARY, 1359... [Next week. — 
L. HELPS SPANISH CONQUEST IN AME- BENTLEY'S QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
iI. LE "ASSURANCE. The First Number will be published on March 1. 
III. THE CHURCH-RATE QUESTION, ADVERTISEMENTS and BILLS received until Fesrvary 20. 
= aa Seediie thew wiimehiy. New Burwirneron Street, January 6, 1859, 
VI. LORD LIVERPOOL’S ADMINISTRA- ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, TWELVE UARTERLY REVI —— v. 


TION TILL 1822. 
VII. LIBRARY OF THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 
VIII. LIFE AND ORGANISATION. 
IX, HISTORY AND PROSPECTS 
LIAMENTARY REFORM. 


2. 
AJOR PORTER’S HISTORY of the 


KNIGHTS of MALTA, or the Order of the 
Hospital of St. John of Jerusalem. With 5 Illustra- 
vecterisestencaveccdseseesestens 2 vols, 8vo. 24s. 


OF PAR- 


HE Rey. JOHN BAILLIE’S ME- 
MOIR of Captain W. THORNTON BATE, 
R.N, With Portrait and 4 [llustrations. 
Feap. 8vo, 5s. 


4. 


GNES STRICKLAND’S LIVES of 
the QUEEN’S of ENGLAND, dedicated to 
Queen Victoria, and embellished with Portraits of 


every Queen, .......e cece eeees 8 vols. Post 8vo. 60s, 
5. 
ILDRED NORMAN the NAZARENE. 


By a Working Man. Can there any good thing 
come out of Nazareth? Come and see. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. 


6. 


R. E. B. 

TREATISE on the ADMINISTRATION and 

ORGANISATION of the BRITISH ARMY, with 
especial reference to Finance and Supply. 8vo. 12s. 


7. 


RAGO’S POPULARK ASTRONOMY. 

Translated and Kédited by Admiral W. H. 

SMYTH, For. Sec. R.S. and ROBERT GRANT, 
M.A, Now complete ; with Plates and Wood-cuts. 
2 vols. 8vo. 45s. 


TESSE’S CHYMICAL, NATURAL, 

AND PHYSICAL MAGIC, for Holiday Amuse- 

ment. Invisible Portrait, Wood-euts, Harlequin 
QOUTTBs ccc ccccesesccccesecccoees Feap. Svo. 3s, 


9. 
pes. KANE’S WANDERINGS OF 
an ARTIST among the INDIANS of BRITISH 
NORTH AMERICA. With Coloured Plates and 
Wood-cuts. 8V0...... 0.00 ceeeees [Nearly Ready. 


10. 
JYEOPLE’S EDITION OF THE ABBE 


HUC’S Work on CHINA—the CHINESE EM- 
PIRE, Complete in One Volume, crown 8vo, 
{Nearly ready. 


ll. 


OORE’S SACRED SONGS and 

SONGS from SCRIPTURE, arranged for One 

and more Voices ; the Music printed with the Words. 
BEE BPR occ ccs ccccececesecceceseccces [ Ready. 

12. 

JEOPLE’S EDITION OF MOORE'S 

IRISH MELODIES, arranged for Voice and 

Pianoforte. In 10 Shilling Numbers. Nos.I. and II. 

contain 26 Melodies, 

Nos, I. and I[, small 4to. 1s, each. 


13. 
JEOPLE’S EDITION OF SYDNEY 
SMITH’S WORKS, including his Contribu- 
tions to the Edinburgh Review. In 7 Shilling Parts, 
published monthly Part I. crown 8vo. Is. 


"14. 
| R. ROGET’S THESAURUS of ENG- 

LISH WORDS and PHRASES, classified and 
Serenth Edition... .. Crown 8vo. 10s, 6d, 


15. 
YRA GERMANICA. First Series, 


Sundays and Festivals (Fifth Edition): Second 
Series, the ‘Christian Life. ‘Translated by CATHE- 
RINE WINKWORTH., 2 vols, feap. 8vo. 5s. each. 


16. 
\ 


RS. KEMP’S CONVERSATIONS ON 
and Home Tuition 


arranged. 


ENGLAND AS IT WAS AND IS, for Schools 
Feap. 8vo. 9s. 6d. 


London: LONGMAN, BROWN, and CO. 
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7 JOUR RNAL ‘OF “AGRICUL TURE, 
and the TRANSACTIONS of the HIGHLAND 
and AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY of SCOTLAND. 
No. LXIII. January 1859. Price 3s. Free by Post, 
3s. 4d. Published Quarterly. 

Edinburgh and 








Wituiam Biackwoop and Sons, 
London. 
NEW WORK BY MR. J. W. GILBART. 

In 1 thick vol. 12mo. with Portrait, rice 12s. 6d. cloth, 
MHE LOGIC OF BANKING: a Fami- 

liar Exposition of the Principles of Reasoning, 
and their Application to the Art and the Science of 
Banking. By J. W. Gicsant, F.R.S. Author of Logic 
for the Million, a Practical Treatise on Banking, &c, 

London: Lonoman, Brown, and Co, 
DR. HUNT’S NEW WORK ON VOICE AND 
SPEECH. 

Just published, in crown 8vo. price 7s. 6: 
A MANUAL of the PHILOSOPHY of 

VOICE and SPEECH; especially in relation to 
the English Language and the Artof Public Speaking. 
By James Hunt, Ph.D. F.S.A. M.R.S.L. &c. Author of 
A “ Treatise on the Cure of Stammering,” &c. 

London: Lonoman, Brown, and Co, 
AUTION.—LORD BYRON’S POETI- 

CAL WORKS—MR. MURRAY begs to call the 
attention of Booksellers, News Agents, &c. to the fol- 
lowing statement, which appears in consequence of 
his having refrained from taking legal proceedings 
against Mr. Henry Lea. 

Albemarle Street, Jan, 1859. 

“The Announcement by me of the publication of a 
Complete Edition of Byron’s Works Illustrated, was 
founded on a mistake, as I find that owing to the 
Copyright held by Mr. Murray in a portion of those 
works, he alone can publish a Complete Edition. My 
announced publication will therefore be a new Edition 
of the Illustrated Byron, comprising only those Works 
of Lord Byron in which no Copyright exists. 

** London : Henry Lea, 22, Warwic k Lane, Paternoster 
Row 


On January 3lst will be published, to be continued 
entiay. and completed in Nine Parts, 8vo. price 


Mikiays EDITION FOR THE 
PEOPLE, of LORD BYRON’S COMPLETE 

i ORKS, illustrated with Portrait and Steel En- 

gravings by Stothard, Phillips, Westall, Corbould, &c. 
The First Part will contain 


CHILDE HAROLD and THE GIAOUR. 


The Atheneum, May 1858. 

** Eight years have yet to run before the Copyright 
of the whole of Byron's Poems expires, and those who 
now buy an Edition of Byron's Works published with- 
out the sanction of Mr. Muaray, BUY AN IM- 
PERFECT BOOK.” 

Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


FOR COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS. 
The following are now ready. 
IBBON’S DECLINE AND FALL OF 
THE ROMAN EMPIRE. Edited, with Notes, 
by Wa. Sarrn, LL.D. Portrait, Maps, and Index. & 
vols. Svo. 60s. 


THE STUDENT'S GIBBON: The His- 


tory of the Decline and Fall, abridged for Schools. 
By Dr. WM. Sarrn, 6th Thousand, Crown 8vo. 





Ts. 6d. 

1\* Dr. Wm. Smith's edition of Gibbon is incomparably 
the best in every respect. It has had absolutely the 
best editing this country could afford. The whole has 
been subjected to a most accurate supervision, and for 
the first time—all the references have been verified.”"— 
Eraminer. 


1. 
GROTE’S HISTORY OF GREECE. 
From the Earliest Times to the close of the Generation 
contemporary with Alexander the Great. 3d Edition. 
Portrait, Maps, and Index. 12 vols. 8vo. 168. each. 
A SCHOOL HISTORY OF GREECE. 


From the Earliest Times to the Roman Conquest, with 


the History of Literature and Art. By Dr. Wm. 
Smirn. 16th Thousand. Wood-cuts. ‘Crown 8vo. 
7s. 6d. 


“* The best elementary history on the subject. The 
excellence of the work is partly dependent on the au- 
thor’s known capacity for the task, and partly on the 
fact of the great work of Grote having made all future 
attempts at writing Greek history comparatively easy.” 
—Daily News. 


LIDDELL’S HISTORY OF ROME, 


from the Earliest Times to the Establishment of the 


Q 





Empire, with the History of Literature and Art. 2 | 


vols. 8vo, 28s. 


A SCHOOL HISTORY OF 
Abridged from the above work by the Author. 
Thousand. Wood-cuts. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

** A lucid, well-marked, and comprehensive view of 
the progress and revolutions of the Roman State and 
people. The course of the history is distinctly mapped 
out by broad and natural divisions; and the order in 
which it is arranged and presente d, is the work of a 
strong and clear mind.”—Guardian. 

Joun Musaay, Albemarle Street. 


ROME, 
8th 





No. CCIX.— ADVERTISEMENTS for th: 
forthcoming Number must be forwarded to the Pub. 
lisher by the 7th, and BILLS forinsertion by the 10th 
instant. 

50, Albemarle Street, London, December 28, 1858, 


\ ESTMINSTER REVIEW. 

NEW SERIES. No, XXIX. Janvary, 1859, 
Price 6s. ConTEenTs: 

1. Reform of Parliament. 

2. The Religious Policy of Austria. 

3. The Sanitary Condition of the Army. 
4. Chloroform and other Anesthetics. 
5 
6 





. Spiritual Destitution in England. 
Carlyle’s History of Friedrich the Second. 
Recent Cases of Witchcraft. 

Contemporary Literature : 1. Theology and Philoso- 
phy—2. Politics, Sociole Voyages, and Travels— 
3. Science—4. History an ‘Biography—5. Belles Let- 
tres and Art. 

London : Joun Cuapman, 8, King William Street, 

Strand. 


ots 





THE ELDER PNOLUME, WORKS. NEW 
oth lettered, 
HE LITERARY CHARACTER OF 
MEN OF GENIUS. 
Also, just published, 


CALAMITIES AND QUARRELS OF ALU- 
THORS. Price 4s, 6d. 
THE CU PRIOSI TES OF LITERATURE. 3 vols. 


Price 13s, 

All the - a of this New Edition of the Elder 
Disraeli’s works are edited, with notes, by his son, the 
Right Hon. B. Disraeli (Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 

London: Rovrieper, Warnes, and Rovtiepaer, 
Farringdon Street. 


Under the Boats Patronage of Her ler Majesty and 
H. I 





1. the Prince Consort. 
Now ready, in 1 oa with the Arms beautifully en- 
graved, handsomely bound, with gilt edges, 31s. 6d. 


LODGES PEERAGE AND 
BARONETAGE for 1859. 


Corrected throughout to the Present Time from the 
Personal Communications of the Nobility. 

“Lodge's Peerage” is acknowleged to be the most 
complete, as well as the most elegant, work of the 
kind. Nothing can exceed the facility of its arrange- 
ments ; and for its authority, correctness, and embel- 
lishments, and the beauty of its typography and bind- 
ing, the work is justly entitled to the high place it oe- 
cupies on the tables of her Majesty and the Nobility. 

Hvrst and Brackett, Publishers, (Successors te 
Henry Coisvuny), 13, Great Marlborough Street. 





13, Great Seafhenona Strect. 


HURST AND BLACKETT'S 
NEW WORKS. 


EPISODES OF FRENCH HISTORY. 


By Miss Parpos. 2 vols. with Portraits, 21s, 


HENRY III. KING OF FRANCE: 


His Court and Times. By Miss Freer. In 3 vols. 

with Portraits, 31s. 

** Among the class of chronicle histories Miss Frecrt's 
Henry III. of France is entitled to a high rank.”— 
Spectator, 


A SUMMER AND WINTER IN THE 


TWO SICILIES. By Jvira Kavanacn. 2 vols. 


with Illustrations, 2ls. 
WINTER EVENINGS. By Leitch 


Rircate. 2 vols. with Illustrations, 21s. bound. 


STEPHAN LANGTON. By MAR- 
TIN F. TUPPER, D.C.L, F.R.S. Author of 
* Proverbial Philosophy,” &c, 2 Vols, with fine En- 
gravings, 21s. boun: 
** The author has long been celebrated for his attain- 
ments but the present work is incomparably superior 
to anything he has hitherto produced.”—Sun, 


ONWARDS. By the Author of 


** Anne Dysart.” 3 vols. 
** One of the best of the new novels.” 


JOHN HALIFAX, G 
Price 5s. Forming the Second Volume of HU RST 
and BLACKETT’S STANDARD LIBRARY of 
CHEAP EDITIONS of POPULAR MODERN 
WORKS, each comprised in a single volume, ele- 
gautly printed, bound, and illustrated, price 5s. 
B 


RIGHT OR WRONG. 


Miss Jewspury. 2 vols, 21s, [Just ready 





"— Examiner. 








London: Printed by Josern Crayton, of 265, Strand, in the 
County of Middlesex, Printer, at the office of Joserm Crs’ 
ron, 17, Bouverie Street, in ‘the Precinct of Whitefriare 
in the City of London; and published by the aforessi? 
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